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ARTICLE I. 


OUTER AND INNER GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. A. W. Litty, D. D., York, Pa. 


The New York /ndependent, of October 22d, 1891, contains 
an article from the pen of Rev. Dr. Buckley on “The Church of 
the Future.” In the discussion of the subject the author has 
given expressiom to some very suggestive thoughts on the “«Fu- 
ture Church,” and has called attention to the condition of the 
Christian Church of the present. He avers that “the Church of 
to-day was the Church of the Future one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Since that time many and great changes have taken 
place.” There is a lament over the tendency of the present day 
among church people to wipe out the sharp line of distinction 
between the Church and the world. A lack of Christian in- 
tegrity and business honesty among many professors of religion 
are of current report, and a growing indifference to the injunc- 
tion of the Apostle, “Keep thyself unspotted from the world.” 

The subject of this article was suggested by some thoughts 
contained in this paper of Dr. Buckley—a GLANCE AT THE OUT- 
WARD GROWTH AND INNER LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 

It is a matter of the deepest concern to every true disciple of 
Christ what progress the Christian Church is making and what 
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signs of her ultimate triumph come to cheer us. What the 
great Head of the Church designs her to be, what conquests she 
has made in her march through the ages that are past, and what 
influences have enlisted in her cause, we rejoice to know. And 
the power which the Church wields to-day in the civilized nations 
of the earth, we also know, and may be taken as a guarantee 
for her future influence upon the populations of the earth. But 
we should be as deeply concerned about the position the Church 
occupies to-day, and the progress she is now making among the 
children of men as we are conversant with the past. We are 
immediately related to the present, we are contributors to her 
influence and power in virtue of our connection with her, and 
our responsibility for our profession and our opportunity in our 
day and generation must awaken an anxious desire to aid in lift- 
ing her to the highest working order. If the future of the 
Church is predicated of her present state, and the future of her 
life and glory shall be cast in the mould of the present, then 
our best contribution of time and talent and influence must be 
given to elevate the standard of Christian activity, piety and 
consistency. 

With the data we have of the present condition of the Chris- 
tian Church and the weight of influence we ascribe to her power 
and her progress, what comparison can we make between her 
“outer growth and inner life ?”’ 

The inquiry is not confined to any one church or denomina- 
tion, but embraces all names and branches of Christianity. No 
one organization of Christians, synodical or congregational, so 
far excels all others in spiritual growth and Christian activity as 
to form an exception to the general character of all others. The 
same general trend of Christian life and progress obtains in all 
churches, with probably here and there an exception. There 
frequently spreads a reign of drought over the churches, and a 
wail over spiritual declension is heard everywhere and then re- 
turn those seasons of refreshing which carry spiritual fragrance 
and blessings like the gentle showers upon the parched lawn. 
All Christian people are aware of this ebb and flow of the spirit- 
ual tide and no one can be indifferent to it. The Church of 
Christ has come down through the ages with this experience. 
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And while we do not presume to be able to effect any change 
in her general course in the future, may we not hope to bring 
about a more consistent and consecrated life among all profes- 
sors of religion and make the line of distinction between the 
Church and the’ world clearer and sharper ? 

The Scriptures define the difference between Christ and the 
Church, between God and Mammon. No one can serve both. 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and all Bible readers are 
aware of this. The doctrines of the Christian religion are em- 
phatic and clear as the sun-light. The creed which we subscribe 
is the evangelical symbol*of all orthodox Christianity ; it is the 
Christian faith in the Divine Godhead. One God, one Saviour, 
so there must be one believing people, not divided in fundamen- 
tal teachings nor in practice. This apostolic creed of the Church 
is a statement of the gospel truth upon which all her members 
agree, and in these truths they find their unity and fellowship. 
All members of the Protestant Christian Church, holding these 
truths must be essentially united in practice as well as in faith. 
Holding tenaciously to faith in the Gospel requires an illustra- 
tion of practical obedience to its demands and forms a bond of 
union on all questions of Christian propriety. There never 
ought to be a different opinion among Christian people about 
duty and propriety, nor about fundamental doctrine and the 
sweep of its application. The world should never see any in- 
consistency, nor any discrepancy, nor any division, nor any 
unfaithfulness, nor any impropriety among people professing 
godliness. 

Objections to uniting with the Christian Church have been 
made because the demands of membership were too binding, 
more arbitrary than the requirements of the Bible. The rules 
are too rigid for an easy and pleasant church life, and too strait 
is the gate and narrow the way to enter and walk to life. Yet, 
there is no society nor worldly association that has not its bond of 
union nor its rules of order, which demand conformity. Such ob- 
jections are frivolous, because the purpose of church connection 
is separation from the world and union with Christ and his peo- 
ple, and neither Scripture nor church rules impose any arbitrary 
demands. 
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Again, the Church is not a voluntary association among men, 
making rules to suit the object, the age or the occasion—rules 
that may be changed. The Church of God is not a voluntary 
compact that may be changed or abandoned at pleasure, that 
stands for one thing to-day and for another to-morrow, that 
raises or lowers her moral standard to suit the tastes and long- 
ings of its members. The Church is built on Christ the im- 
movable Rock, the same now as in the age of the apostles. She 
demands no more, no less—her chief commandment in the 
law, “thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind,” is binding to day as it 
was, and will continue to be. Through the Church Christ seeks 
to lift humanity up to reconciliation with God, to call the prod- 
igal home, to save the lost, to bring the rebellious heart into 
love with God and with holiness and secure pardon of sin anda 
title to heaven. The ordinances of religion, the holy sacraments 
and the conditions of gaining eternal life are set forth in the 
clearest light by the blessed Saviour himself. These blessings 
are vouchsafed to every one that believeth and is not conformed 
to this world. 

The Christian religion is essentially missionary in spirit and 
in aim. Its blessings are to reach all men. It is not merely to 
announce itself in express creeds and confessions but to enlist 
its professors in faithful and aggressive personal effort. A con- 
verted man, enjoying a renewed heart and the pulsations of a 
new life, will feel the promptings of the Spirit to “launch out 
into the deep for a draught.” Asa shining light in the Master's 
service he longs to publish the glad tidings of salvation to oth- 
ers. Every one becomes to him a brother, and he goes forth to 
meet him with the provisions of grace. The divine order is, “Go 
forth and preach the Gospel to every creature’”— it is not wait 
for every creature to come, but go. Every encouragement is to 
be offered to the impenitent sinner and no hindrances nor of- 
fences be thrown in his way. Before him “the hills are to be 
leveled and the valleys raised, and the way of the Lord be made 
plain.” 

The first work of the Church is to evangelize the individual, 
then organize the individuals into congregations, into compact 
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forces, then combine individual and congregational agencies 
into systematic church work. This church work is not meant 
simply to devote its attention and effort to develop congrega- 
tional strength and gather numbers and wealth and social influ- 
ence, but also to originate and support methods of going forth 
into the world with the everlasting Gospel. The perishing mil- 
lions are without and waiting. The masses of people outside 
the Church are much more numerous than those inside, and six 
millions die every year. If these people have any hope it must 
be hope in the Church, and if the Church does not feel con- 
cerned about their Christless condition the world surely does 
not. 

Our Saviour directed special attention to the poor, a class of 
people in his day who were overlooked. He expressed tender 
interest in their spiritual welfare when he told the disciples of 
John to report to him that “the poor have the Gospel preached 
as a proof of his Messiahship. This is a portion of the human 
family that is always here and need the sympathy and aid of 
their more fortunate fellowmen. Ky divine order these are the 
wards of the Church. God has distributed these varied classes 
of unfortunates everywhere. Many will not seek the place of 
worship, some from embarrassment and others from sullen in- 
difference and others from disability. They are left to languish 
and perish unless the Church supplies their wants. Many never 
hear a church-bell calling to prayer—many are never greeted 
with an invitation to the bounteous feast of the Gospel, many 
eyes never light upon a church paper whose message conveys 
the blessings of peace. How does the Christian Church stand 
in relation to her duty to the destitute of the earth ? In eighteen 
hundred years she has made history and conquests. Millions 
upon millions have pledged allegiance to her standard from all 
conditions of society and many of the poor have become her 
brightest ornaments. 

The Christian Church has never wielded such a potent in- 
fluence in the world as now. Her organization has never been 
so complete as now. At no time in her history has she held in 
her communion so large a measure of financial and social power, 
And at no former period has she unfurled the banner of salva- 
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tion over so many millions of the population of the globe as 
now. The missionary operations of the Church are so syste- 
matic and complete that the prophecy of the evangelization of 
the world seems to be coming to a speedy fulfillment. Move- 
ments in all benevolent work have been crowned with the most 
successful results. Meanwhile the question comes up for a can- 
did answer whether the inner life tallies with this statement of 
the magnificent career of the outward growth? Do we find the 
Christian Church to-day holding an equal growth in her mater- 
ial and spiritual condition? Do these two phases of church-life 
stand in a happy parallel relation ? 

We cannot fail to see the remarkable improvement in all ex- 
ternal affairs. The world never appeared so gay and progressive. 
Civilization has made gigantic strides in all departments of life. 
This is a grand age to live in. Life now is better and we live 
faster because knowledge and experience of the past supply cap- 
ital for investment for still greater achievements in the future. 
Behold the activities and progress in the world of literature, and 
science and art and all the industries of life. Old things are 
passing away and behold all things are becoming new in the 
roll of years. And does not the external growth of the Church 
move along in this swift current of popular feeling? Does she 
not partake largely of this spirit of outward display rather than 
cultivate an active and vigorous spiritual growth ? 

Take notice of the remarkable improvement in church archi- 
tecture. The artistic style of church building as now construc- 
ted over all this country, both city and rural, surpasses all for- 
mer ages. Large expenditure of means is now required to 
erect our temples of worship, with all their modern conveniences 
and with their departments for social entertainments and with 
all manner of marvelous contrivances for extra church gather- 
ings. While the great Temple of Jerusalem may be quoted as a 
model of church building and a monument of pride in the Jew- 
ish heart in that day, it isa query nevertheless whether this out- 
ward appearance encourages a corresponding devotion and 
spiritual growth. May not the temple be adored and the wor- 
ship of God be only feigned ? 

May not the phenomenal prosperity of the commercial world 
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contribute largely to this external improvement of the Church ? 
The expansion of business—success in trade, growing in wealth 
and the consequent aspiration for a higher style of living will 
soon work its way into the Church. The customs of social life in 
a community will impress themselves upon the customs of Church 
life. The aristocracy of living begets an aristocracy of worship. 
The despotism of form and fashion displayed in the house of God 
endangers the spirit of devotion and chills the ardor of a con- 
trite heart. It is true this is not a necessary effect but is a na- 
tural one. Much of the coldness and formalities in the Chris- 
tian Church arise from such demonstrations of worldliness in- 
troduced by votaries of fashionable life. The spiritual does not 
compare favorably with the formal. 

The Church has made remarkable progress in other outward 
relations. It is gratifying to refer to the rapid increase of mem- 
bers from year to year, the accumulation of church property, 
the division of large and unwieldy charges into smaller pastor- 
ates, thus furnishing more frequent and efficient gospel services, 
and the ever multiplying agencies of church work. In addition 
to the ordinary appointments and organizations of the Church 
of Christ, the preaching of the word, meetings for prayer and 
the observance of the sacraments, there are extraordinary or- 
ganizations deemed necessary for the effecient cultivation of the 
vineyard. The missionary societies, education societies, publica- 
tion societies, the religious press, with the weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies in countless numbers, circulating Christian intelligence 
of every phase of the Church’s work and wants—with these 
helps and with all this Christian light circulating through the 
Churches, how steady and strong and efficient and consistent 
should the people of God grow, and what growth of union and 
love and cooperation should the sacramental host of Christ pre- 
sent to the world. 

Christianity has planted and fostered the institutions of learn- 
ing over the civilized world. Universities, colleges, academies 
and seminaries have sprung up under the influence of her peo- 
ple. The support and patronage have come mostly from the 
people and friends of the Church, and the princely endowments 
that have been conferred have been largely the gifts of the be- 
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nevolent moneyed men of her communion. No feature of the 
outward growth of the Church is more commendable than the 
munificent contributions to the cause of education. But may 
not some liberal donor comfort his soul with the satisfying feel- 
ing that he has given his means, out of his abundance, as the 
service he owed his Lord, but that is all! 

The Church has not been unmindful of her charitable mission 
in the world. The prisons and almshouses and asylums have re- 
ceived her sympathies, her attention and her support. In these 
charitable movements her committees, of self-denying and godly 
servants, are making their visitations among the destitute and 
suffering, giving bread to the hungry, cups of water to the 
thirsty, clothing to the naked, comforting the sick and coming 
to the imprisoned. These are outward acts, but they carry with 
them the charitable spirit of the blessed Saviour, and he accepts 
them as done to him. There is no higher style of Christian 
life than this. 

But the Church of Christ is not to be judged by the outward 
appearance. There is an inner life, a genuine piety and deep 
intelligent Christian experience which does not exhibit itself to 
the eyes of the world. The beauty and power of this inner life 
are not drived from any visible source, nor are they inspired by 
any materia! form or style. It is a spiritual influence and has 
the secret of its power in the touch of the Divine Spirit. The 
influence of this power is greater, more fragrant and more en- 
during than any that results from the external. It is an invisible 
power, as many forces in the world are unseen. There are un- 
seen things in this world more wonderful than those that are 
seen. Those are not the most wonderful which address them- 
selves to our eyes, or ears or hands. The quiet operations in 
the roots of plants and trees, the gigantic forces concealed in 
the clouds, we do not see, but their products are visible. The 
working energies of these elements we know to exist, but only 
their outcome appear to sight. Such divine forces are operating 
on man’s spiritual nature, unseen by human eyes, but they are 
there and move the believing soul in the paths of obedience and 
righteousness In Christian experience there arise emotions of 
the soul, every day, unheard and unseen by others, which make 
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up the real state of Christian life and which tend to mould Chris- 
tian character What hope and fear, what joy and sorrow, what 
tenderness of love and rudeness of anger, what despotism of 
pride and crowds of ever-weaving fancies, what faith, what ex- 
pectations, what wonderful productions there are in the silence 
of the the human soul. These experiences are real, while im- 
pressions from the outward are varied and vanishing. 

The ministry of Christ sought the elevation of man and to re- 
concile him to God. Not to raise him up and adorn him from 
without, but by reformation of life and regeneration of soul bring 
him into constant and abiding communior with his Saviour. 
The whole Gospel of Christ is religious instruction applied to 
to human disposition and conduct and to wean the hearts of men 
away from conformity to the world. Christ in his day sought 
to lift men up to a life higher than the current conscience and 
the current judgment of the age in which he lived. This min- 
istry, this meaning of the Gospel Christ has left for the Church 
and for the ages to develop. 

What now can be said of the effect of Christ’s ministry and 
teaching upon the people who compose the membership of his 
Church? With the glorious history of the Church through the 
centuries, the illustrious disciples who have been her ornaments 
and the brilliant advocates and expounders of the Faith, and the 
commanding position which the Church holds to-day among’ 
men, how near does the inner life of her people correspond to 
her maginificent exterior ? 

Human nature has not changed since the days of Christ. 
Then men lived willingly on their lower appetites ; they were 
proud, vain and self-indulgent. So to-day we find among men 
covetousness, worldliness and deceit, which to some extent dom- 
inate among church people who have no desire to rise to nobler 
possibilities. Preaching falls upon their ears with emotional 
effect, and in the din of business they get down into an atmos- 
phere many degrees lower where impressions cool off and are 
lost. Amid the busy whirl of life, necessity and duty harness men 
with great affairs and, driven by the greed of wealth, they grow 
indifferent to the duties of religion. Men are so absorbed in 
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the affairs of secular life that their own ideas of what is right 
and just and true are so perpetually overthrown by their worldly- 
mindedness that gospel preaching fails to do them good. Hence 
it is we fail to see the growth of the mustard-seed principle of 
the Gospel and fail to see and feel the influence of religion in 
the virtues of godly living, and patience and forbearance and 
humility and beneficence and Christlike example as we ought. 

There is a prevailing complaint coming up from the churches 
of a lack of genuine piety, of sincere consecration to the ser- 
vice of Christ, of godly example, of thoughtful consistency and 
of faithful devotion to the duties of a Christian profession. It 
is sad to admit, as Dr. Buckley observes, “that honesty has not 
been maintained as it should be among Christians.” So many 
failures and defalcations, so many customs that cannot be justi- 
fied by morality have been practiced by professors of religion 
which have made the Church to blush. These evil tendencies 
prevail all over the Church. Church membership is no more the 
recommendation of high character as it used to be. It used to 
be a safe passport for its bearers to a stranger’s confidence. A 
pastor's certificate was the cleanest and strongest credential a 
man could present. But a feeling of uncertainty has been 
awakened in the minds of employers and strangers in relation 
to this kind of testimonial because of the dishonesty and in- 
trigue and fraud practiced by these professors. 

The reputation of the Church has been sadly injured by some 
of her most trusted members. The sorest wounds the Church 
of Christ ever suffered were inflicted by her most prominent re- 
presentatives. Men whom she honored, who stood in her esti- 
mation above suspicion, and were considered able to resist any 
temptation, and therefore given the most sacred trusts, have failed, 
dishonored their profession, betrayed confidence, ruined their 
character and brought discredit upon the Christian name. How 
the Church has been made to bow in sorrow before the terrible 
exposure of the misdoings, the surpassing villainy of many of 
her trusted and popular professors, who were supposed to re- 
present and practice all the virtues and excellencies of her in- 
ner spiritual life. It is no wonder that the question is raised 
whether Christianity is not a failure. 
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There is prevalent also in the Church a conformity to the so- 
cial customs of the age which are nct in accord with the spirit 
of the “inner life.” The social habits of the world have drawn 
into them many of the professed disciples of Christ. A style 
of life has taken hold of many Christian people who patronize 
the customs of the world in their costly entertainments and ban- 
quets. They exchange salutations and reciprocate attentions 
with each other until the sharp line of distinction is obliterated 
between the Church and the world. Social distinctions in 
worldly life have unfortunately found their way into the Church, 
and different classes hold themselves in strict non-fraternal separ- 
ation from each other. This is another unfavorable condition 
of the Christian Church of to-day, because it is not in harmony 
with the principles of the “inner life,” and is prejudicial to a 
cordial and hearty cooperation in the work of the Church. 

There is an extravagant expenditure of time and money 
among these worldly-minded people to keep even with worldly 
society in the mode of living and in the outward drapery and 
appearance to the public eye which seriously compromises their 
spiritual standing. It begets in the mindof others a spirit of 
rivalry and a sordid desire of imitation. An outfit for a single 
night’s dissipation, of a votary of fashion, often demands an 
outlay of more money than all the contributions to the cause of 
Christ for years, besides the harm that is inflicted on the soul. 

The consciousness of a renewed and consecrated heart is either 
not experienced, or is not devoted to the Master's work as it 
ought to be. So many small things in life are overlooked. 
Many delinquencies and shortcomings are not considered. 
Moving along with the ordinary tide of life in a respectable and 
moral tone counts for all that is required. But Christian peo- 
ple are not left in ignorance of their danger, their duty or their 
destiny. The pulpit has never been more faithful, more earn- 
est and more forcible. The nature of a Christian profession, 
the essentials of a true Christian life and the distinction between 
the outer and inner life of the Church have never been more 
eloquently portrayed. Other means of grace have been intro- 
duced to train and encourage Christian people in a higher spirit- 
ual life. The Sunday-school, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tions, Societies of Christian Endeavor and Luther Alliances are 
organized auxiliaries to the Church for the spiritual develop- 
ment and growth in grace of the younger members. Has this 
multiplication of meaas been productive of corresponding re- 
sults? Has there not been too much dependence upon these 
extraordinary means, and have they not come to be regarded as 
substitutes for the ordained means of grace in the Church? 
Their name and novelty have attracted many who have alter- 
wards withdrawn and grown indifferent to their church duties. 
The Sunday- school with all its blessed influence upon the chil- 
dren of the age is made a subterfuge for many parents in train- 
ing their children in the knowledge of God. They resign their 
duty and responsibility to the Sunday-school teacher and to the 
pastor, and if children fail and go wrong and grow up Christ- 
less, the fault is made to lie at the door of the School and the 
Church. Much of the error of our young people is to be at- 
tributed to this mistaken view of family training. 

Another source of evil in our day among young people re- 
sults from the fatal neglect of family religion. The power of 
the pulpit and the school is seldom able to correct this mistake. 
The risk of raising a family and training them for the higher ex- 
cellencies of life without a family altar is great indeed. How 
can a Christian family impress upon children the distinction be- 
tween the Church and the world where no Scriptures are read 
and taught, no devotional services are held, no Christian discip- 
line enforced, and where there is no recognition of a God who 
is alone to be served ? 

These thoughts on the subject before us lead to the conclu- 
sion that the inner life of the Church does not correspond with 
her outward growth. The Church never had so much real piety, 
devoted and intelligent Christian people, so many praiseworthy 
examples of Christian heroism and liberality and self-denying 
service, as now ; yet in the aggregate her people are not equal 
in their inner spiritual life to her marvelous outward growth. 
The brightest type of Christianity is not the gorgeous temple, 
the elaborate ritual, the periodical revivals, great congregations, 
nor charming choristers, but the living power and consecrated 
lives of believers. The Church has at times given attention to 
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correcting her creed; she has at other times given attention to 
the external splendors of her temples and the structure of her 
rituals, and by them has made impressions upon the world, but 
none of these has touched the seeker after truth, nor edified the 
believing heart, nor strengthened the faith of the Church. All 
outward pomp and profession of external magnificence and un- 
challenged orthodoxy will never avail and prove sufficient for 
, the spiritual needs of man. The religion which touches and 
moves the world and commands the attention and respect of the 
world, is good wi!l, right living and well doing, in the name and 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


ARTICLE IL. 


LUTHERANISM AND CHRISTIAN LIBERTY, 
By Rev. T. F. DoRNBLASER, A. M., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


“The Evangelical Lutheran Church must see to it that she 
stands fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made her free, 
and that she be not, under any pretext, entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage. Our progress must not be backward to- 
ward Rome, but forward in the line of true Apostolic Christian- 
ity.’ (LUTHERAN QuARTERLY, Vol. 2. Page 161.) The la- 
mented author of the above, Dr. Brown, though dead, yet speak- 
eth ; and the exclusive Lutheranism which he combatted, though 
waning, is not dead yet. 

There is no good reason why Lutheranism, the world over, 
should not be synonymous with Christian liberty. 

The universal observance of the Quarto-Centennial of Lu- 
ther’s birth demonstrated the fact, that the civilized world rec- 
ognizes this Professor of Wittenberg as the champion of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Our sister denominations, in the great cities, united in mass- 
meetings to celebrate the tenth day of November, 1883; the 
pastors vieing with each other in extolling the virtues and he- 
roic services of the reformer, and the different choirs uniting 
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their voices in rendering, in the most thrilling manner, “Luther's 
Battle- Hymn.” 

The strange part of all this performance comes to the surface, 
when we remember that the pastors of Lutheran churches, who, 
professedly at least, represented the pure, unadulterated Lu- 
theranism of this county, could not, on account of certain synod- 
ical restrictions, unite in any such union Luther-celebration. 

However well disposed the individual pastor might be to 
lend his presence to such a popular demonstration, he could not 
do it without incurring the censure of that peculiar form of 
ecclesiasticism, which proposes to monopolize the name of Lu- 
ther. Marvelous perversion: a minister of Jesus Christ, in the 
name of Lutheranism, deprived of his Christian liberty ! 

Many of these pastors are most excellent men; men of broad 
culture, unquestioned piety, end kindly impulses; men who 
would gladly invite into their pulpits ministers of other churches, 
and especially the ministers and missionaries of other branches 
of the great church of the Reformation ; but they are restrained 
and tyrannized over by the uncharitable and unfraternal enact- 
ments of a so-called immaculate Lutheranism. Prominent lay- 
men, in these churches, have frequently suggested and even so- 
licited such interchange of ministerial courtesy, but they were 
summarily silenced by the “Galesburg Rule.” Such a narrow 
exclusive ecclesiasticism is unworthy the honored name it bears; 
a stain upon the name of liberty, and a degradation of the Chris- 
tian manhood of our age and country. 

“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.” Christian liberty does not mean license to do and say 
what we please, but it does mean the freedom of the individual 
man to do right and to tell the truth. The ostensible reason 
assigned for setting up the standard of a sanctified, separatistic 
Lutheranism, is a lack of ceremonial uniformity and confessional 
unity. 

Because others do not accept all the minutie of doctrine as 
set forth in the six hundred and fifty solid pages of the Sym- 
bolical Books, it is proposed to exclude them from all pulpit and 
altar fellowship. 

The fact is, when you find two men thinking exactly alike, it 
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is because neither of them thinks at all. Both leave it to a third 
party tc do it for them. ~ It is a part of the genius of the Cath- 
olic Church to keep its members from thinking. A thinking 
Catholic is bound to become a Protestant Christian, or an atheist. 

“The boasted unity of the Romish Church is an ingenious 
combination of piety, ecclesiasticism, and intellectual .dry-rot.” 

The more intensely men think, the more evident their centri- 
fugal tendencies become. Trains never run off the track when 
they are standing still. “Reduce the temperature of Luther's’ 
blood five degrees, and he would not have quarreled with Zwin- 
gli; but reduce it five degrees and he could not have fathered 
the German Reformation.” 


CONFESSIONAL INFALLIBILITY. 


A few years after Rome put forth her dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, the General Council of American Lutheranism set up a 
similar claim, not for the Pope, but for the Unaltered and unalter- 
able Confession of Augsburg. 

Being, in every statement, “in perfect accordance with the 
Canonical Scriptures ;” it is therefore declared in all its parts, 
“fundamental and unchangeable,’’—hence infallible. 

Great and catholic, as is this immortal confession, yet the au- 
thor is vastly greater. Rather than make this human production 
infallible, let us canonize Luther, Goa’s workmanship, and wor- 
ship the greater. An artist is always greater than the picture 
he creates; so is Luther greater than any production of his 
brain or pen. 

“We admire the Augsburg Confession, and are ready to de- 
fend it, as best we can, but when such claims are set up for it 
and the Lutheran Church, as only Rome sets up for herself, we 
must beg to say, this is not Lutheran or Protestant,—it is Rome 
in the Lutheran Church.” 

“We believe in an infallible Bible, and an infallible Saviour, 
but an infallible creed, and an infallible church we do not be- 
lieve in, whether the pretence is set up in Protestant councils 
or in Rome. Whether among sanctified Methodists, or immac- 
ulate-creed Lutherans, or infallible Romanists,—the spirit is 
much the same, leading to pride and intolerance.” (Dr. Brown, 
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Lut. Quar. Vol. 2. No. 2.) Even the most rigid Lutherans of 
the sixteenth century did not claim infallibility for the Symboli- 
cal Books. They expressly declared in the Preface to the Form- 
ula of Concord, concerning the symbols, that they are not au- 
thorities like the Holy Scriptures; but are only a testimony and 
explanation of our faith. 


CONFESSIONAL SUBSCRIPTION IN EUROPE . 


“In Prussia the municipal law declares that in their official 
discourses and religious instruction, the clergy are forbidden to 
introduce anything to the offense of the congregation that does 
not harmonize with the fundamental ideas of the religious or- 
ganization to which they belong.” 

“In Wiirtemberg, since 1827, every minister at his first in- 
stallation, is called upon to pledge his word and honor, that, in 
his sermons and religious instruction, he will hold fast to the 
Holy Scriptures, and that he will not permit himself to deviate 
from the evangelical system of doctrines as contained in the 
Augsburg Confession.” 

“In 1852, the Lutheran Churches of Pomerania received and 
adopted both the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism.” 

Other forms of subscription permitted still a wider latitude. 

In Nassau, in 1818, this form was prescribed,—“I pledge my- 
self to accept the Holy Scriptures as the rule of teaching, and 
promise to proclaim the Christian doctrines according, to the 
fundamental principles of the Evangelical Church.” 

In Hesse- Darmstadt, after the consummation of the union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, it was declared 
that the “Word of God alone is the rule of faith, and that the 
Symbolical Books, of both Churches, be duly respected.” 

In Rhenish Bavaria and in the smaller German States, for 
some years, the clergy were pledged only, “to award a due re- 
spect to the symbols, and make use of them according to their 
best judgment.” (See LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Vol. 2. No. 4). 
In a subjoined statement to the above, the editor says,—The 
General Council, in this conntry, has gone beyond anything that 
we know of in the Lutheran Church in Germany.” 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


How came this body of intelligent Christian men to be entan- 
gled again in this yoke of bondage? Luther's theses broke the 
fetters from the human mind—these American doctors propose 
to rivet them tighter. 

This body was organized, only twenty-five years ago, and yet 
what mighty strides it has made from a catholic Lutheranism 
toward the exclusive assumptions of Rome. Only Rome can 
equal it, in its professed and confessed monopoly of pure doc- 
trine. 

At its first meeting in Ft. Wayne, in 1866, it was not yet pre- 
pared to record its judgment against pulpit and altar fellowship 
with non-Lutherans. 

Two years later it affirmed «the principles of a discriminating 
as over against an indiscriminate communion,” and the exclusion 
of “heretics and fundamental errorists.”’ 

In 1870, at Lancaster, Ohio, it proceeded to define “funda- 
mental errorists,’’ as those who “wilfully and persistently desert 
in whole or in part the faith as set forth in the symbols of the 
Lutheran Church.” 

At Akron, Ohio, in 1872, it formally adopted “The Rule: 
Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers only, Lutheran altars for 
Lutheran communicants only.” 

The one hundred and five theses, prepared by the champion 
of the rule, is the cunningly twisted chain that has been thrown 
over the necks of these disciples of Luther. 

“The Galesburg Declaration,” says Dr. Krauth, “is the natural 
and proper outcome of all the previous tendency and acts of 
the General Council, beginning with its fundamental principles 
of Faith and Polity.” Is it possible! (See Art. by Dr. Valen- 
tine, Luru. Quar. Vol. 17, No. 4). “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’". The royal priesthood of Jesus Christ 
is not called upon to wear such a yoke. Lutheran ministers 


- everywhere should rise up and protest against such enslave- 


ment of the individual conscience, and assert their rights as 

Christian freemen. The heroic protest of Dr. 1. Von Dollinger, 

against the Decree of Papal infallibility, could be adopted, word 
VoL. XXII. No. 3. 4! 
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for word, by Protestant ministers who are confronted by such 
papal tendencies in their own churches. 

“As a Christian, as a theologian, as a historian, as a citizen, I 
cannot accept this doctrine. Not as a Christian, for it is irre- 
concilable with the spirit of the Gospel, and with the plain 
words of Christ and of the apostles.” 

“Not a single person believes it, thousands of the clergy, 
hundreds of thousands of the laity think as I do, and it is im- 
possible to accept the new articles of faith.” _ 

The following words from the pen of Dr. Valentine deserve 
a setiing in gold, and the sentiment expressed must find an echo 
in every loyal Lutheran heart : 

“Most, if not all of us in the General Synod, and many, we 
doubt not, in the General Council, do not believe that this ex- 
treme breach of Lutheran fellowship ought to be permanent, or 
that this intolerant, exclusive position is the right, or the best, 
for our great and growing Lutheran Church, to take in this age 
and this land. * * 

“The more we love the doctrines of our Church, the Mother 
Church of the Reformation, with right to stand as the very heart 
of Christendom, the more unwilling are we to have it hold an 
attitude so in conflict with the true ecumenical communion of 
saints.” 

AMERICAN PATRIARCHS. 

The spirit and practice of our fathers is a standing rebuke 
against any such ecclesiastical narrowness. 

“No one acquainted with the character and labors of Miihlen- 
berg, can have any doubt that he was singled out by Providence 
for the great work of gathering the scattered sheep of the Lu- 
theran faith in this Western world.” 

His one chief concern was, the saving of souls. “The study 
of his life makes it clear,’ says Dr. Wolf, “that he had neither 
sympathy with, nor from the conservative orthodox party, who 
are usually designated ‘Old Lutherans.’ ” 

He was not at all given to that careful, minute, and guarded 
definition of doctrine which has always distinguished that school. 

On one occasion, when he was asked to define his view of the 
“real presence,” he refrained from all scholastic and metaphysi- 
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cal phraseology and disappointed his inquisitive auditors by 
quoting the simple though very sensible words of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who, being questioned about this article of faith, answered : 


“It was the Word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 

The clerical dignitaries of his native place were bitterly pre- 
judiced against his Hallean Pietism. In this country, also, he 
was frequently assailed by the rigid symbolists. . 

“Nothing can be pointed to in his whole career that savors of 
sectarian narrowness or Lutheran exclusiveness.” 

He invited Whitefield, a most rigorous Methodist, to preach 
in his church, and it was his custom frequently to exchange pul- 
pits with ministers of other evangelical churches. 

“The trunk from which our Church has grown in this country 
is Miihlenberg, and not the reformers and dogmaticians of the 
sixteenth century. 

“You cannot wrench the branch which has its vital and natural 
growth from its parent stock, and graft it upon the hard old 
stem of long past centuries and beyond the sea. 

“Miihlenberg was an instrument of divine Providence as un- 
mistakably as was Martin Luther And there can be little doubt 
that by all accepting his teachings, adopting his measures, and 
cherishing his spirit, we might, not only come again under one 
banner, but follow Christ in one united body.” (LuTH. Quar, 
Vol. 18, No. 2.) 

“It is gratifying to be able to recall the fact, that in the mind 
of the venerated patriarch of our Church in this land, fidelity 
to its confession required no such exclusivism as the ‘Galesburg 
Rule.’ Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, laying the foundations of 
Lutheran organization and practice in our country, laid them in 
a truer and sweeter catholicity, and breadth of Christian fellow- 
ship as is abundantly evident from the ‘Hallische Nachrichten,’ 
and distinctly acknowledged in the biography by Dr. Mann.” 
(Dr. Valentine.) 

In his sermons he presented Christ crucified, urged repentance, 
conversion, and practical godliness. He defended the liberty of 
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laymen to assemble for social prayer and the study of God's 
Word. He heartily approved of such weekly devotional assem- 
blies where the laity could exercise their gifts. 


FOUNDERS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


The object aimed at by the founders was to effect a “Frater- 
nal Union” embracing all the Lutheran synods in America in 
one general body. The first convention, called together for this 
purpose, met in Hagerstown, Md. Rev. J. D. Kurtz, D. D., of 
Baltimore, was chosen president, Rev. H. A. Miihlenberg, D. D., 
Secretary. 

“A more important meeting was never held within the bounds 
of the Lutheran Church this side of the Atlantic, and a nobler 
band of enlightened men could not have been found at the time 
within her pale, or outside of it.” 

The convention unanimously agreed upon a constitution, 
which was modeled largely after that of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, with some modifications, and hav- 
ing engrafted upon it some prominent features of the Congre- 
gational system. 

In the form of government, therefore, our fathers were in 
entire harmony with the principles of Christian liberty and Lu- 
theran toleration 

It was a form of constitutional government like this, which 
gave to Thomas Jefferson the inspiration, and the basis upon 
which, to construct that J/agua Charta of American liberty, 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In speaking of the founders of the General Synod, and of the 
constitution which they adopted, the Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D, 
in the Lutheran and Missionary, March 17th, 1864, says, “The 
framers of that constitution should be as dear to us Lutherans, 
as the framers of our Federal Constitution to us as Americans.” 
(See Art. by Dr. Wolf, LuTHERAN Quar., Vol. 19, No. 3.) 

These fundamental principles of liberty and catholicity are 
still adhered to by the successors of those worthy sires. They 
have asserted and reasserted, as late as 1888, the following “bill 
of rights,” “We hold that liberty of conscience and the free exer- 
cise of private judgment in matters of religion, are natural and 
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inalienable rights of men, of which no government, civil or eccle- 
siastical, can deprive us." (Chap. 1, Sec. 4, Form. Gov't.) 


DOCTRINAL POSITION. 


How does the doctrinal position of the General Synod cor- 
respond with these “Preliminary Principles” of Christian lib- 
erty ? ° 

In 1825, the General Synod resolved to establish the Theolog 
ical Seminary at Gettysburg, “in which should be taught, in 
German and English, the fundamental doctrines of the sacred 
Scriptures, as contained in the Augsburg Confession.” 

The liberal contributions which Dr. S. S. Schmucker secured 
from ministers and laymen of other denominations, is an addi- 
tional evidence of the evangelical and unsectarian character of 
this school of the prophets. 

If we mistake not, other institutions of our Church have re- 
ceived like generous donations from other than Lutheran sources. 

In the constitution prepared in 1829, for the adoption of dis- 
trict synods, the following pledge was to be required from the 
candidates for ordination: “Do you believe that the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Word of God are taught in a manner sub- 
stantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Con- 
fession.” 

Under this repudiated platform the churches and institutions 
of the General Synod lived and flourished during thirty-five 
years of their most critical and formative history. 

It is true, the leaders of this period were as much Melanch- 
thonian as Lutheran. The president of the Seminary, Dr. 
Schmutker, rejected the Lutheran doctrine of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. . He greatly offended the orthodox party, by 
teaching that “there is no rea/ or actual presence of the glorified 
human nature of the Saviour, either substantial or influential.” 

His colaborer, Dr. B. Kurtz, for thirty years editor of the 
Lutheran Observer, went so far as to say: “The doctrines of 
Baptismal Regeneration, and the real Bodily Presence of Christ 
in the eucharist, he considered wnscriptural and dangerous.” 
The Missionary Institute, founded by him, forbade the teaching 
of Lutheran doctrine on these subjects. 
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Possibly, the best reason offered for such a recension, from 
the ninth and tenth articles of the Confession, was, the very 
prevalent opinion that many baptized Lutherans relied too much 
on the opus operatum of the sacraments, and neglected the daily 
exercise of faith and practical godliness. 

At York, Pa., in May, 1864, the demand for a revision was 
carried, and the result was, the adoption of a doctrinal basis, 
more definite than the former. And as his is a time of unrest 
among the clergy, it is important that we look well to our foun- 
dation and stand squarely upon it. 

“Whereas, our churches have been agitated by the imputa- 
tion of grave and dangerous errors in this Confession, so that 
amid conflicting statements many who are sincerely desirous of 
knowing the truth are distracted, knowing not what to believe, 
whereby the danger of internal conflict and schism is greatly 
increased ; therefore, Resolved, That while this Synod, resting 
on the word of God as the sole authority in matters of faith on 
its infallible warrant, rejects the Romish doctrine of the real 
presence or Transubstantiation, and with it the doctrine of Con- 
substantiation ; rejects the Romish mass, and all the ceremonies 
distinctive of the mass; denies any power in the sacraments, as 
and opus operatum, or that the blessings of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper can be conferred without faith; rejects auricular 
confession and priestly absolution ; holds that there is no priest- 
hood on earth, but that of all believers, and that God only can 
forgive sins; and maintains the divine obligation of the Sabbath. 

“And while we would, with our whole heart, reject any part of 
any confession which taught doctrines in conflict with this, our 
testimony ; nevertheless, before God and his Church, we declare 
that in our judgment the Augsburg Confession, properly inter- 
preted, is in perfect consistence with this our testimony and with 
the Holy Scriptures as regards the errors specified.” (Minutes 
of the Gen’l Syn. 1864 ) 

In this carefully worded deliverance we hear nothing of the 
Symbolical Books and their acceptance in “every statement of 
doctrine in their own true, native, original, and only sense.” 

“Our position,” says Dr. Valentine, “is to be that of a true 
positive Lutheranism,—a Lutheranism in whose consistent true- 
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ness and freeness, a Luther and a Melanchthon can worship side 
by side, and which presents our Church, as was meant by the 
Reformers, as revived apostolic Christianity for the world.” 


PRESENT TENDENCIES. 


Is it true, that an organized effort is developing itself in the 
General Synod to secure a more pronounced acceptance of the 
disputed articles of the Confession, and a more general intro- 
duction of the Common Service? Is it the disposition of those 
advocating a more decided churchliness, to force this issue upon 
the principle of majorities, or upon the golden rule of Christian 
toleration? In short, are there in our midst any tendencies that 
lead Rome-ward ? 

If so; the men who think so, ought to stand their ground, 
and assist in counteracting such a ruinous tendency. We do 
not approve of any anonymous catechetics, or secret conclaves, 
to further or to counteract such a movement, but let every man 
speak his mind freely and openly on these questions It is not 
usually the men who speak their sentiments, that retreat; but 
those who maintain an ominous silence. 

We may always expect losses from the ranks of our ministry 
by defections from both extremes. From the liturgical wing 
they soar off to the Episcopal Church,—the heavenly rest,—but 
we doubt whether it is as near heaven as it is to Rome. From 
the other wing they sometimes feather their nest in some non- 
liturgical sister-church. When brethren are determined to leave 
us—personally, we had rather see them going away from, than 
toward Rome. But we can least afford to lose such men as Mor- 
ris Officer, Drs. Magee, Helwig, and men of like character and 
ability. Is there anything arbitrary or exclusive in our ecclesi- 
asticism, to render such men uncomfortable and drive them from 
our best pulpits? If such be the case, is it too late to call a 
halt and to change the trend of our ceremonialism? These 
men having observed a slight deviation from the lines laid down 
by the fathers saw in the future a wide chasm opening between 
the o/d and the nvew. The slightest divergence between two 
lines at the point of observation, may in the eyes of the seer 
deviate far enough to measure the distance from the sun to its 
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farthest statellite. The prophet Jeremiah was cast into a dun- 
geon because he persisted in proclaiming the captivity of Judah. 
The man who ventures to warn the Lutheran Church of her 
Romanizing tendency is not likely to fare any better. Every 
sensible man knows that we are yet far from Babylon, but the 
serious question is, are we headed that way ? 

How did the Pope get there ? Not in a decade, not in a cen- 
tury. It took Rome eighteen hundred years to forge the infer- 
nal decree of Papal Infallibility. 

It will better enable us to take our bearings if we will take 
pains to trace the foot-prints of this “beast with the seven heads 
and the ten horns.” 

The faithful church-historian, Dr. Mosheim, Chancellor of the 
University of Gottingen, has so vividly marked out its tracks 
that we cannot easily go astray. We shall note only in the dif- 
ferent centuries the shape and size of such appendages as “rites 
and ceremonies” in which we are specially interested at the pre- 
sent time. 

Century First. The example of Christ and his apostles was 
characterized by the greatest simplicity in worship. He estab- 
lished but two rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. “This 
ought to convince us that ceremonies are not essential to the re- 
ligion of Christ; and that the whole business of them, is left by 
him to the discretion and free choice of Christians.” 

Century Second. “It is certain that to religious worship, both 
public and private, many rites were added, without necessity 
and to the great offence of sober and good men.” 

“The principal cause of this is seen in the perverseness of 
mankind, who are more delighted with the pomp and splendor 
of external forms and pageantry, than with the true devotion of 
the heart,” “The bishops purposely multiplied sacred rites for 
the sake of rendering the Jews and the Pagans more friendly to 
the new religion.” 

Our liturgical friends have been telling us that the Common 
Service, with its responses, its introits and collects, its canticles 
and hallelujahs, would win favor with the foreign element, and the 
unchurched Episcopalians. In a recent article, Dr. Wolf called 
our attention to Wichita as an illustration of this fact. My ob- 
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servations, after a month's canvass in that field do not tally en- 
tirely with this statement. The Missouri Synod had a man on 
the ground for a year or more, with gown and full liturgy, but 
failed to rally the Lutherans and abandoned the field. The Joint 
Synod of Ohio, came with like equipment of gown and liturgy, 
and likewise failed. In reorganizing our work under the Gen- 
eral Synod, we discovered no pronounced sentiments in refer- 
ence to liturgy or pulpit regalia. The leading members, how- 
ever, expressed themselves decidely against the exclusive at- 
titude of their former pastors toward other denominations. 

The organization of churches in Wichita, Topeka, and Leav- 
enworth, under the “Evangelical Synod of North America,”’ out 
of Lutheran material, almost entirely, is an evidence that our 
people of foreign birth, and foreign extraction do not want more 
liturgy, but more Christian liberty and less priestly domination. 
Resuming the thread of our historian : 

Century Third. “All the,monuments of this century which 
have come down to us, show that there was a great increase of 
ceremonies.” During this century, exorcism was added to the 
ritual of the Church. 

Century Fourth. “Augustine observed, that the yoke’ once 
laid upon the Jews was more supportable, than that laid on 
many Christians in his age.” 

“To win favor with the Gentiles, rites and ceremonies, by 
which the Greeks and Romans worshiped their deities, were 
adopted.” 

Century Fifth. “Various ornaments were added to the sacer- 
dotal garments in order to increase the veneration of the people 
for the clerical order.” 

Century Sixth. “in proportion as true religion and piety 
from various causes declined in this century, the external signs 
of religion, that is, rights and ceremonies, were augmented.” 

Century Seventh. “Nearly all the Roman Pontiffs added 
something new to the ancient ceremonies ; as if they supposed 
no one could teach Christianity with success, unless he could de- 
light a Christian assembly with rare shows and mummery.”” Sa- 
cerdotal garments and the rest of the apparatus deemed neces- 

VoL. XXII. No. 3. 42 
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sary to give dignity and grandeur to public worship were greatly 
improved. 

Century Eighth. “More solicitude was manifested in multi- 
plying and regulating ceremonies than in correcting the vices of 
the people.” 

Century Ninth. “Works on the liturgics began to appear, 
but it is difficult to say whether they benefited, more than they 
injured, the cause of religion.” 

Century Tenth. “The Rosary, consisting of fifteen repetitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Crown of St. Mary, consisting of 
six repetitions of the same, had their origin in this century.” 

Century Eleventh. “In this age the Roman Pontiffs took 
great pains to have their forms universally adopted and all others 
excluded.” The Latin language was enjoined as the only true 
medium of public worship, though unknown to the people at 
large. 

Century Twelfth. “Public worship was enriched by various 
additions. Men sought to immortalize themselves by some 
change or amplification of the forms of worship. The spirit of 
true religion and piety was nearly extinct. Much attention was 
given to the improvement of the dress and manners of the 
priests.” 

A solemn festival was instituted in honor of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary. 

Century Thirteenth. “Scenic representations, partly comic 
and partly tragic were introduced to gratify the senses, and to 
produce some slight emotion in the hearts of their listless au- 
ditors. The doctrine of Transubstantiation having been adopted, 
it remained yet for the pontiffs to carry this superstition to its 
zenith, by instituting the idolatrous festival of the Body of Christ.” 

Century Fourteenth. “Among many other things, Christians 
were ordered to annex to their prayers the words in which Ga- 
briel saluted the Virgin.” 

Century Fifteenth. “True religion being lost, a sort of splen- 
did shadow was substituted in its place.” 

Century Sixteenth. “Hearts burdened for the salvation of 
souls began to cry aloud for a reformation of the Church, in its 
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head and in its members. These appeals, the haughty pontiffs 
treated with indifference and contempt.” 


“THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION. 


In the providence of God, Luther is raised up to meet this 
emergency. In order that he may be fully prepared for his 
great work, he must see Rome himself that he may become 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity of a Reformation. (See 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation.) After a toilsome 
journey under a burning Italian sun, he drew near the seven 
hilled city—the New Jerusalem, and falling on his knees, in de- 
vout reverence exclaimed, “Holy Rome, I salute thee.” The 
pious monk attended some of the splendid services intended 
to deliver the dead out of purgatory, and said to himself,—Oh, 
how I regret that my father and mother are still alive; what 
pleasure I should have in delivering them from the fires of pur- 
gatory by my masses.” 

He several times repeated the mass at Rome with his usual 
earnestness and dignity, but the priests, who witnessed his sin- 
cerity, laughed at his simplicity. One day when he was offici- 
ating, he found that the priests at an adjoining altar had already 
repeated seven masses before he had finished one. “Quick, 
quick,” cried one of them, “send our Lady back her Son,” 
making impious allusion to the transubstantiation of the bread 
into the body and blood of our Lord. On another occasion he 
dined with some prelates who displayed before him their buf- 
foonery and impious conversation. Among other things, they 
related, laughing as though it were a good joke, how, when they 
were repeating mass at the altar, instead of the sacramental 
words that were to transform the bread and wine into the flesh 
and blood of our Saviour, they pronounced over the elements 
this derisive language, “Panis es, et panis manebis; vinum es, 
et vinum manebis.”” (Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt re- 
main; wine thou art, and wine thou shalt remain.) The mock- 
eries of Rome were a stumbling block to this thoughtful and 
pious monk. “The nearer we approach Rome,” he said, “the 
greater the number of bad Christians we meet with.” Address- 
ing the Christian nobles of Germany, he said, “There is a vul- 
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far proverb that he who goes to Rome the first time, looks out 
for a knave; the second time he finds him; and the third time 
he brings him away with him. But people are now become so 
clever, that they make these three journeys in one.” “If there 
is a hell,” thought he, “Rome must be built over it.” “If they 
would give me one hundred thousand florins, / would not have 
missed seeing Rome.’ ‘Through all this march of priestly arro- 
gance and usurpation Christian liberty was crushed to the earth, 
spiked to the cross, and burned at the stake. Human nature is 
the same to-day as it ever was. The desire to be pope is just 
as strong in the human breast as it ever was. There are just as 
many men ready and willing to court his favor and kiss his toe 
as there ever were. 

“From the records of the Lutheran Church, it becomes man- 
ifest, with the clearness of sunlight, that the Church even 
through her very infancy, and all along up to the vigor and ma- 
turity of her greatest strength and highest development, has 
been subject, like all great bodies of thinking men, to two ten- 
dencies ; that it has always consisted of at least two parties, the 
one rigid and extreme, the other moderate and liberal.” (See 
Dr. Wolf's Inaug. Address.) 

These antagonism of view and doctrine,” says Guericke, 
“were in themselves nether discreditable nor detrimental to the 
Church.” 

“The mutual checks and impulses springing from them, the 
constant friction and collision between them, have brought out 
all the various shades and aspects of doctrine comprehended in 
every truth, and have been of inestimable value in bringing 
about that equilibrium so necessary in saving the whole or any 
part from running into extremes and excesses which are to 
be dreaded immeasurably more than diversities of doctrine.’’ 
“These two divergent tendencies first appear simultaneously 
with the Reformation.” There was a party then who consid- 
ered Melanchthon too lax and unsound, who made severe and 
bitter assaults upon his orthodoxy, and who did their utmost to 
turn Luther against him. But Luther was neither so narrow 
nor so stupid as to perpetrate such a blunder as to repudiate his 
yoke-fellow. He knew Melanchthon better than they did. He 


’ 
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knew him to be sound at heart. He would rather bear with 
much that he himself disapproved, than lose the invaluable help 
of this man in the cause he was leading.’ ‘With all the diver- 
sities of mind, character, and in part, certainly at a later period, 
of conviction and opinion, Luther and Melanchthon remained 
the warmest of friends until death.” In imitation of the great 
Reformer’s devotion to his coadjutor, the whole Church has ever 
since cherished Melanchthon as one of her greatest lights, fitly 
laying his ashes side by side with those of Luther, ever fondly 
associating, in history and art, the two immortal and inseparable 
names that did so much for each other, and conjointly so much 
for Evangelical Christianity."’ “It would indeed be a bold, but 
hardly a sane man, that would deny to Melanchthon a deserved 
place in the Lutheran Church.” 

The introduction of the Form of Concord transformed the 
life-giving doctrines of the Reformation into an ossified system, 
and the Church into a school of dogmatic dialecticians. “The 
free development of Theology out of the Holy Scriptures, was 
repressed, and as a substitute for the living Faith maintained by 
the Reformers, there was with many Lutheran teachers from 
this period onward, a palsied and dead orthodoxy, a show of 
faith without the fruit of the Spirit.” The process by which the 
Church was again delivered from this dead orthodoxy, brought 
upon her by the near triumph of rigid one-sidedness, was 
through the medium of a liberal tendency, headed by such 
choich spirits as Calixtus, John Arndt, and above all, Spener 
and his school. 

In a recent vangelist, Dr. Stuckenberg of Berlin, reviews 
the present situation in the land of Luther. “Not only have 
men who are awake ceased talking about forms, but they also 
ignore those whose forte consists in phrases, ceremonies, and 
garments. Formerly men said indifferently that such non-es- 
sentials are harmless, and ought to be tolerated. While this is 
true, it was found that some men make the non-essentials ab- 
sorbing themes, and insist on forcing them on others. Christian 
work has been incalculably injured by bigotry in the name of 
Luther. That name has been made the watchword for narrow- 
ness, hatred and dissension, until there are regions where Luth- 
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eranism is almost synonymous with Jesuitical fanaticism. Lu- 
therans, anxious to honor Luther's name and to preserve the 
Church of the Reformation, are the first to expose and denounce 
such ‘pseudo-Lutherans,’ as Dr. Dorner called them.” 

In his “Yale Lectures,” H. W. Beecher says: “We are apt to 
divide the Christian world into Protestant and Catholic. I pre- 
fer to divide it into Evangelical and Hierarchical. They are 
sharply distinguished by various other things, but by nothing 
more, it seems to me, than by this, that the hierarchical body, 
in all its various forms, relies for its success upon the adminis- 
tration of ordinances and liturgies, while the evangelical body 
relies substantially, for its success, upon the living force of the 
preacher and his divine message.” 

We hold that the General Synod presents a system of Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism, broad enough, and deep enough, and free 
enough, for every Lutheran worthy of the name Christian to 
stand upon. No other form of evangelical Christianity can 
afford to the individual believer a wider latitude without detri- 
ment to the cause of Christ, than is guaranteed by the Formula 
of Government and the doctrinal basis of the General Synod. Our 
Church, with its fountain in the Christ that filled Luther's heart, 
should grow wider and deeper to the end of time. Our general 
divisions, independent synods and congregations, indicate that 
the current, contrary to nature, is divided into small rivulets, in- 
stead of flowing onward and heavenward in one mighty river, 
making glad the city of our God. In the General Synod we 
have a channel wide and deep, in which Lutherans of every craft 
can sail without coming into serious or hurtful collision. 

No one will dispute the fact, however, that within the last 
quarter of a century we have made some giant strides toward a 
uniform liturgy and a more distinctive Lutheranism. It may be 
that we have not yet over-stepped the line of safety, but the 
question is, can we stop where we ought to? Comparing the 
late past with the present, our churches have made a greater ad- 
vance in liturgical worship, in the last decade, than the Church 
catholic ever made in a century. Instead of the simple service 
of ten years ago, consisting of Invocation, Hymn, Reading of 
Scripture Lesson, Prayer, Hymn, Sermon, Collection, Hymn, 
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Doxology and Benediction, we now have, in many of our 
churches, an elaborate ritualistic performance “closely con- 
formed to the Roman Mass.” The contagion has been commu- 
nicated to our struggling missions on the frontier, and some of 
them are wrestling heroically with the Common Service. __Lec- 
terns, or reading desks, are being introduced in many places, 
from which the missionary reads the word of God, and then 
steps upon a higher platform to deliver the message which he 
has prepared for his little flock. We cannot understand why 
the reading of the word should occupy a lower place than the 
preaching of it. But, then, this is only a necessary part of the 
priestly equipment. The editor of the Workman, after spend- 
ing a Sabbath with one of our General Synod churches, a few 
months ago, remarked in his editorial correspondence, that this 
was one of the churches that first introduced the Common Ser- 
vice, and also the clerical gown, “which is a necessary accompan- 
tment.” 

It is truly marvelous, that ministers of Jesus Christ, who a 
few years ago were not averse to the old-fashioned revival meth- 
ods, with the mourner's-bench accompaniment, should now pose 
before the astonished world with the full ritual and attire of 
high-church Lutheranism ! 

No one individual is responsible for this ceremonial revolution 
in our churches. It would seem as if a sort of “liturgical craze’’ 
had seized upon our ministers and churches, simultaneously, 
both east and west, and a few susceptible individuals in our sis- 
ter denominations have caught the contagion. 

Some of us are using the Common Service, where others have 
seen fit to introduce it, deeming it unwise to disturb or disrupt 
a church, either to introduce or remove it. Being weak, we 
may drink a little of this wine for the sake of internal harmony, 
but when we, or our brethren, drink it because we like it, there 
is danger of excess and intoxication. We fear, however, that 
the general use of this service will practically, though uninten- 
tionally, accomplish the overthrow of pulpit-fellowship with 
ministers of non.-liturgical churches. It requires an expert in 
the pulpit, and a trained choir, to render the service without 
blundering. Add to this the use of the gown, and you will need 
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no “Galesburg Rule” to isolate your pulpits from evangelical 
Protestantism. The Churches with a robed priesthood belong 
to foreign lands and not to America. Excesses which are repu- 
diated there, they propose to practice here. The Church of 
Rome, the Church of England, and the Church of Germany, in 
America, are alike highly liturgical, rigidly exclusive, and 
meekly submissive to a self-constituted priesthood in gowns. 
The vital question is, will the General Synod sell out its birth- 
right of Christian liberty and evangelical simplicity, for a mess 
of hierarchical pottage ? Will she march to victory under the 
banner of our fathers—a free, untrammeled, un-surpliced Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church—or will she suffer herself to be shorn of 
her power and diverted from her glorious mission, and follow, 
ingloriously, as a chained captive, in the wake of Romanism ? 

Some very striking papal proclivities were developed at the 
late meeting of the General Synod at Lebanon. Heretofore, 
the non-liturgical wing, though largely in the majority, were 
generous enough to publish a service in the Book of Worship, 
covering one hundred and sixty pages, for the convenience of a 
few churches. But later on, when the other party gets into 
power, they refuse to publish a Hymnal without the common 
service although it is asked for by eighty delegates, and a con- 
stituency of at least sixty tltousand. This is a master-stroke 
for a higher liturgy,—but a few more such blows will strike 
down the principle of Lutheran liberty. It is very smoothly 
explained that the churches receive so much extra printed mat- 
ter free, and the use of the service is altogether optional. It is 
very true, you can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make 
him drink. A man, however, is somewhat better than a horse ; 
if he does not want to drink, he will not de /ed to the water. 
The ingeniousness of this action appears, when we discover 
that hymn books are published with or without the Augsburg 
Confession, with or without Luther’s Smaller Catechism, with or 
without the Formula of Government, or the Constitution of the 
General Syrod, but the Common Service has become so neces- 
sary to the development of a higher-Lutheranism, that no Book 
of Worship is allowed to go forth without it. 

This action is taken in the face of Luther's constant admo- 
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nition that matters of external worship should be left to the free 
choice of the individual congregation. Such highly respected 
authority as the Formula of Concord should have exerted some 
wholesome restraint: “Among the genuine adiaphora, such 
ceremonies should not be reckoned which have the appearance, 
as though our religion and that of the Papists were not far apart, 
or as though the latter were not highly offensive to us; or when 
such ceremonies are designed for the purpose, and therefore are 
required and received, as though by and through them two con- 
trary religions were reconciled and became one body ; or again, 
when an advance towards the Papacy and a departure from the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel and true religion should occur or 
gradually follow therefrom (when there is danger lest we seem 
to have advanced towards the Papacy, and to have departed, or 
to be on the point of departing gradually, from the pure doc- 
trine of the Gospel).’” (Edition by Dr. Jacobs, page 644.) 

“Likewise, the article concerning Christian Liberty is here at 
stake, to preserve which the Holy Ghost so earnestly charged 
his Church through the mouth of the holy apostle. 

“For as soon as this is weakened and the ordinances of men 
(human traditions) are urged with compulsion upon the Church, 
as though they were necessary and their omission were wrong 
or sinful, the way is already prepared for idolatry, whereby the 
ordinances of men are gradually multiplied and regarded as a 
service of God, not only equal to the ordinances of God, but 
even placed above them.”’ 

According to the pure Lutheran doctrine the Churches ought 
“not condemn one another because of dissimilarity of cermo- 
nies, when, in Christian liberty, one has less or more of them, 
provided they are otherwise in unity with one another.” (See 
Form. of Concord, chap. x. 


TRUE BASIS OF UNION. 


«And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall 
be one fold, and one shepherd.” As long as human nature re- 
mains as it now is, and men differ in tastes and opinions as they 
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now do, no satisfactory union can be secured by a uniform ser- 
vice; such a common service, insisted upon, will forever prove 
a bone of contention, a jargon of disharmony. 

The same is true of a common confession of faith. It will 
afford a common debating ground for theologians and pugna- 
cious dogmaticians. How often do we find churches nearest 
alike in all these externals, and yet farthest apart as regards 
Christian union. The true ground of union is not in the articles 
of our faith, but in the person confessed. “Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven.” Lutheran union is possible only in and by 
the communion of acommon Saviour. The Christ of the Bi- 
ble, of whom the Augsburg Confession is a faithful and true 
witness, is the Christ, who, being lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto him. It is not only the pure doctrine of 
Christ, but Christ himself, which every believer needs. 

Speaking of this zxdwelling Christ, Dr. Stork in his Inaugural 
Address, says: “And that is the meaning of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. That is what the theologians mean 
by all their endless definings and disputings about the ‘real pre- 
sence. Take them literally and they talk the direst nonsense ; 
they obfuscate language and confound all the modes of thought. 
Think of the dogmaticians propounding such solemn nonsense 
as that implied in the expression, ‘an illocal body ;’ why, they 
might as well define the Trinity as a circular triangle. * * 

“Our church must disentangle the grain from the husk; she 
must learn where she got her doctrine of the Eucharist; not out 
of her literal exegesis of the words of the institution, as Lu- 
thardt shows, even though Luther thought it was there he found 
it, but from the deeper truth lying all through the New Testa- 
ment revelation of the :wdwelling life of Christ, and set forth in 
St. Paul’s exposition of the sacrament. 

“There has never been a more striking illustration of the truth 
that the letter killeth, than the long history of the struggle to 
base the doctrine of the Holy Supper on the bare, literal words 
of the institution. The theologians have fought to the death 
for what they felt to be vital, the doctrine of the real presence 
of Christ, the most real and rich truth ; but they fought a los- 
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ing battle, for they used weapons that only destroyed what they 
would save. 

“The literalism and materialism of the dogmaticians has been 
one of the most potent causes of the obscuration of the doctrine 
of an indwelling Christ. They have stuck to the shell, the gross, 
literal explication of the mystery, and while they have fought 
over the husk, the grain has dropped out and been trodd*n un- 
der foot. 

“The rejection of the Lutheran doctrine of Christ’s real pres- 
ence to the believer, has been a great loss to Reformed The- 
ology; but it has been very largely the fault of the dogmati- 
cians who would not only have the doctrine, but insisted on their 
philosophy of it, who with truth would cram down men’s mind 
all the ‘vain babblings and oppositions of theological science, 
falsely so called,’ into the bargain. Lutheran theology must un- 
load that baggage very completely, or the Christian caravan will 
leave it irretrievably behind in the desert. She must extricate 
her pearls from their cumbrous caskets, or caskets, pearls and 
all will be lost in the sands.” 

Such an indwelling Christ satisfies the deep hunger of the 
soul, not only on communion occasions, but the whole year- 
round. 

When the love of God is thus shed abroad in our hearts we 
will flock together as naturally as birds of a feather. Though 
we understand all mysteries, even the mystery of the real pres- 
ence, and have not charity, we are nothing. “Charity suffereth 
long and is kind. Charity never faileth.” As a uniform dress 
for the universal priesthood, “put on the charity which is the 
bond of perfectness.” 

For the sake of Christian union, Dr. Sprecher in his “Ground 
Work,” says, “The Lutheran Church could afford to modify, or 
at least, to regard as non-fundamental, all the points which dis- 
tinguish our Church from other evangelical denominations ; for 
it would still have its great heart-principle undisturbed, and could 
use it as determinative of all the parts of the doctrinal system. 
Such a Lutheranism, instead of spending its energies upon the 
peculiarities which distinguish it as an organism from others, 
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could put forth all its power to preserve and apply the positive 
principle of the Reformation,” which is, “the justification and 
salvation of the sinner through faith in Christ alone.” 

“While there has been a breaking.up of so many of the old 
forms of doctrine among all Churches, the great principle of the 
Lutheran Reformation—the principle which she has always rec- 
ognized as that by which the Church must stand or fall—has 
been more and more appropriated ; and it now stands forth in 
all the grandeur of its simplicity and truth as the all determin- 
ing heart and centre of the Christian Church and life.” (“Ground- 
work,” Page, 470.) 

In his excellent address before the Evangelical Alliance, in 
New York City, Dr. Conrad said: “The Protestant Confessions 
in reality set forth the essential features of but ove doctrinal sys- 
tem, and their differences belong to the category of theological 
accidents. This was recognized and manifested at Berlin, in 
1851, when two thousand six hundred pastors, professors, and 
theologians, representing the four grand divisions of Protestant- 
ism—Lutheran, Reformed, Calvinistic, and Moravian—recon- 
fessed the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession as con- 
taining the Evangelical system of Christianity.’ In his address 
before the Lutheran Historical Society, on ‘Church Problems,” 
he said: “As we interpret the sentiments of Muhlenberg and the 
Fathers of the Lutheran Church in America, and as we read the 
Augsburg Confession, the formula of subscription, and the offi- 
cial acts of the General Synod, we maintain that they embody 
the essential principles of genuine, catholic, historic, and scrip- 
tural Lutheranism.” 

Add to this formula of confessional subscription the “zzdwedl- 
ing Christ’; and thus, being animated and governed by this 
heart-Sovereign, all the scattered remnants of our Lutheran Zion 
will be drawn into oxe fold; where they will worship God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in sweet harmony “with the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

In view of such a glorious consummation, it behooves us to 
unite in prayer with the greatest of apostles,— 

“For this cause | bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
nee FC 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend, 
* * and to suxow the love of Christ.” 
7 


ARTICLE IIL. 
REV. JONATHAN OSWALD, D. D.,—A MEMOIR. 
By Rev. W. S. FrREAs, A. M., York, Pa. 


It used to be a matter of course among us, that when any 
prominent and honored member of our ministry died, an appre- 
ciative sketch of his life and work would soon appear in the 
EVANGELICAL Review. The graceful pen of our dear old pro- 
fessor, Dr. M. L. Stoever, its editor, was oftenest employed in 
the kindly office of perpetuating the name and fame of the de- 
parted. Alas! since he has gone, no one has arisen to worthily 


take his place, and even his own useful life, so widely influential 
for good, and so rich in pleasant reminiscences, has been left, 
like a briar-grown grave, without that loving attention and ser- 
vice he was so ready to pay to his own contemporaries. Whilst 
rejoicing in the excellences of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, many 
have certainly lamented the absence from its pages of adequate 
memoirs of such men as Drs. M. L. Stcever, Charles A. Stork, 
Geo. A. Diehl, and others. May the publication in the last 
number of the QUARTERLY of an excellent biography of Dr. A. 
H. Lochman, and in the present issue of this fragmentary sketch 
of Dr. Jonathan Oswald, inaugurate anew that good and profit- 
able custom of keeping green the memories of our fathers in 
the Lord. It is according to the demands of both love and duty 
that the lives of these honored men of God should not disappear 
from earth and memory with a silence that suggests indifference 
or shame. Mere praise of the dead would be as worthless as it 
is impertinent, but a just and truthful estimate of the character 
and influence of the departed is among the most useful kinds of 
literature. 
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There is something peculiarly interesting in the personality of 
these aged ministers—a quaintness of speech, a grace and dig- 
nity of manners, and an antiquated style of living, that links us 
more closely to that guod past which, in our day, seems to be 
getting so far away. To have lived for eighty-six years on the 
earth itself alone entitles one to some consideration from his fel- 
lowmen, to have served for sixty-two years of this time in the 
Christian ministry calls for more than ordinary respect, but to 
have been identified with the founders of our institutions, coun- 
seling with them and bearing with them the heavy burdens of 
the early days when the Church was weak and small, to have 
been greatly useful and prominent in that period which was for- 
mative, recognized as one of the Church’s most able representa- 
tives ; all this makes it the solemn duty of some one to pay at 
least the small tribute of a passing notice in the QUARTERLY to 
his life and memory. 

Jonathan Oswald was born seven miles from Hagerstown, 
Md., on the 20th of Dec. 1806. His parents names were John 
and Eve, and besides himself the Lord blessed them with four 
sons and one daughter. Of sturdy German stock, the very 
names chosen for their children show the family reverence for 
the word of God and the heroes of the faith. These were Ben- 
jamin, John, Jonathan, Samuel, Solomon and Lydia, all of them 
well-known characters of the Holy Scriptures. Of this flock 
Mrs. Lydia Kempfer, the youngest, and widow of Rev. Jacob 
Kempfer, is the only surviving member, now living at Glen Rock, 
York Co., Pa., in serene and peaceful old age. The pastor of 
the family, when Jonathan reached the age at which character is 
being fixed, was Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, and his strong personality 
and imposing presence so influenced the members of this Chris- 
tian household that three of the sons made choice of the minis- 
try as their caliing in life, Jonathan, Samuel and Solomon, and 
their only sister proved her affinity for theology by mating with 
the clerical friend of her ministerial brothers named above. A 
pen picture of this church of the “good old times’ sent the 
writer by the lady just mentioned is so good that it will be appre- 
ciated in this place. She writes, “There was but one church for 
many miles around, where the Lutherans and German Reformed 
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worshiped unitedly. At Hagerstown the Lutherans owned a 
handsome brick church, the brick of which were brought from 
England. Our church in the country was called Beard’s church, 
after the gentleman who gave the land on which the church 
stood. It was built of logs, the space between being filled with 
mortar and whitewashed. It hada great, high, barrel-shaped 
pulpit, with a sounding board, high-backed pews all around, a 
gallery, a place for the singers, and an old-time organ which was 
brought over the sea. We all loved to go to this dear old church 
which our forefathers built. In the yard stood an enormous oak, 
with wide-spreading branches, where people could shelter their 
horses. They came many miles to church in those primitive 
days. The yard also contained a school-house. There was 
kept the first Sunday-school I ever heard of in our country.” 

It was Jonathan’s purpose at first to study medicine, and with 
this idea he accordingly attendid a course of lectures for two suc- 
cessive years, but conscience gave him no rest and made him 
feel that he was called to a yet higher sphere of service in be- 
half of his fellow-men. After such schooling as he could get at 
home, he says of himself, “Rev. B. Kurtz taught me theology 
for about one year in Hagerstown, Md., my native State. After- 
wards I read privately at home for about six months, and then 
finished my theological studies after a three years course in the 
Seminary at Gettysburg. Yet in more than half a cenfury spent 
in studies, largely Biblical, I have not advanced far beyond my 
mother’s theological teaching, except in some specialties and 
technicalities seldom used except occasionally in company with 
theological friends and peers.” He was a member of the first 
class that entered our seminary, and of course in the first that 
graduated therefrom. All the members of this class, except one, 
have now been reunited above. This one is Rev. J. G. Morris, 
D. D., LL. D., who is apparently as young it spirit as when they 
sat together in the class-room before the first professors long 
ago. Mr. Oswald was examined and received license to preach 
at the meeting of the West Penn’a Synod, held in Bedford, Pa., 
Oct. 4-7, 1829. In the minutes of that year we read, “At can- 
dle-light Mr. Oswald preached in the English language, from 
Isaiah 38:1.” He was ordained to the gospel ministry at 
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Greencastle, Pa., on Oct. 5th, 1830, Rev. J. Ruthrauf, Sr., the 
President of Synod, together with Drs. J. G. Schmucker and 
Benjamin Kurtz, who was then President of the Maryland Synod, 
performing the act of laying on of hands. Whilst still a student 
at Gettysburg, and before he was licensed by the West Penn’a 
Synod, he received a call to become joint pastor of Christ’s 
Church with Dr. J. G. Schmucker, to have charge of the En- 
glish services, and accordingly went to tle town of York in July, 
1829. When the young minister arrived he was expected to 
begin his services on the first Sunday, and that service chanced 
to be the duty of addressing the Sunday-school of Christ's 
Church. It was a very hot day, the room was crowded, the in- 
experienced young minister was of course very nervous, at any 
rate he had not got very far in his speech when he dropped over 
in a dead faint and was drawn by sympathetic hands behind the 
curtains that draped the platform and then taken to his room, a 
rather discouraging beginning of a long and useful ministry, 
pursued with invincible spirit in spite of a frail constitution and 
frequent infirmities. In 1835 he was married to Susan Albright, 
a relative of Chas. A. Morris and wife, to whose family she be, 
longed. The young minister had got into the habit of making 
rather more freqyent calls there than duty demanded, and the 
modest young lady who met him at the door would say, “I will 
go call aunt Cassie.” As this continued time after time, the 
caller at last grew desperate and one day detained her by say- 
ing, “No, you needn’t go call aunt Cassie. | didn’t come to see 
aunt Cassie, | came tosee you.” After that it was not long before 
matters were settled to mutual satisfaction He continued to 
serve Christ Church for about seven years, until Feb. 1836, here 
making full proof of his ministry. Many and touching were 
the reminiscences he indulged in of those early days, and it was 
evident that Christ Church never entirely lost his regard; for he 
says in his jubilee sermon, “Yet I loved Christ Lutheran Church, 
the members of which are all so friendly to me now.” But 
there was quite another state of feeling existing in 1836. It 
never pays to rake over again the dead embers of past contro- 
versies and quarrels, and Dr. Oswald was himself never guilty of 
this unwise practice. He never nursed grievances or cherished 
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animosity towards those who had wronged him, an example 
well worth imitating by those unappreciated geniuses whose 
tempers grow shorter as their lives lengthen. The crisis in 
church affairs in York came when the old pastor of Christ 
Church resigned and a successor was to be elected. As a con- 
sequence of differences, which then seemed irreconcilable, an 
earnest and aggressive element left the old church and, led by 
the young assistant pastor, organized St. Paul’s English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. In spite of ridicule and prophecies of 
failure, and much opposition, the young congregation grew and 
prospered. The Lord was with them and blessed them, and for 
twenty-five years Mr. Oswald discharged the duties of a labor- 
ious pastorate. He enjoyed the deep respect and full confidence 
of his people. The relations among them were like those of a 
loving family and he was a father to all the young. After the 
stormy beginning of the new enterprise the whole quarter of a 
century was one blessed period of undisturbed and _ healthful 
growth. Inthe month of June, 1861, Dr. Oswald.was compelled 
by serious illness to cease the performance of ministerial duty. 
He was taken in the pulpit with sudden faintness and saying to 
the congregation, “My friends, | can talk no longer, I am sick,” 
he closed the service and was carried home. This was his last 
public service as pastor and his active ministry in York ended 
as it had begun in total collapse of his physical system. His 
resignation followed and took effect,on Dec. 31st, 1861, and on 
Jan. Ist, 1862, he was succeeded by Rev. Wm. M. Baum, who 
through the necessities of war was then without charge. But 
he could not so easily give up his cherished work and though 
still far from well, for a number of years he continued to serve 
two country churches, Kreutz Creek and Canadochly, resigning 
the latter only in 1876. From the time of his resignation of 
St. Paul’s to the day of his death he lived among his people, 
leading a quiet and studious life, rejoicing greatly in the increas- 
ing strength and influence of his first and only charge and pa- 
tiently waiting until his time of departure came. This expected 
end was reached on the morning of the first of Feb. 1892, when, 
without a groan or murmur he fell asleep in Jesus, aged 86 years 
VoL. XXII. No. 3. 44 
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1 month and 12 days. He wasa member of the West Penn’a 
Synod all his ministerial life of over 62 years ; he never lived out 
of her bounds or of the town of York after settling there; he 
was recognized as a historical figure by all and in his death the 
city was bereaved. 

Dr. Oswald was honored and respected not only for his use- 
ful pastoral services and blameless life, but as a man of ripest 
wisdom and literary ability. He has been unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced by an eminent citizen of York to have been “beyond 
all doubt the most learned man in the city.” He was familiar 
with at least six languages, English, German, French, Latin 
Greek, and Hebrew. He loved the Hebrew Bible more than he 
loved to eat. It lay open on his table and was his daily com- 
penion to the last. He was especially partial to the study of 
the prophets and reveled in those passages which promised the 
return of the Lord. In 1856 he published, through the Lippin- 
cotts of Philadelphia, his work called “The Kingdom which 
shall not be destroyed,” a well written and forcible exposition 
of prophecy. He was a frequent contributor to the EVANGELI- 
CAL QUARTERLY REviEw and I find ten articles on its index from 
his hand, the most of them on his favorite theme. In 1871 he 
translated and published a small book for Sunday-schools, called 
“The Little Cloister Ruin,” which is now one of the popular 
Fatherland Series. He is best known probably as the translator 
of the Hallische Nachrichten. The sale of this book has not 
been as large as expected and one reason no doubt was the style 
of its English. The sentences are long and involved, to English 
minds have all the obscurity and tedious prolixity of foreign 
idiom. Yet there is scarcely a more striking illustration of his 
sterling honesty and sense of strict justice, if not of his literary 
discernment, than this. He carefully considered the matter and 
came to the conclusion that he had no right as a faithful trans- 
lator to break up a single sentence or paraphrase a single thought 
of the original, and when his mind was made up on a question 
of right or wrong, he was as immovable as the hills. Conse- 
quently it does not read as smoothly as it might nor suit our lit- 
erary taste. But the whole work was done with scrupulous care 
and painstaking effort and besides the two volumes published 
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the balance of these annals in MS. form is found among his pa- 
pers. Other MS. works are also left and all show his diligenc 
and scholarly habits. 

In 1845 he received from Pennsylvania College the honorary 
degree of A. M., and in 1860 the further distinction of the doc- 
torate, an honor rarely ever more worthily bestowed. 

He was a member of the Board of Trustees of the -York 
County Academy, and, at the time of his death, its President. 
An incident in this connection illustrates his accuracy of thought 
and expression even in the smallest things. He had suggested 
a certain action as desirable, and a member of the Board moved 
the same, putting it in his own way. The Doctor promptly in- 
terrupted him and cried, “No, I didn’t say that.” “But you'cer- 
tainly did,” was the answer. “No, I do not use bad grammar,” 
he maintained, and on explanation his carefulness was justified 
and corrections made. 

For three successive terms he was President of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod and represented her a number of times at 
the General Synod. 

In matters of controversy he had the capacity of seeing 
almost intuitively the right, and the calm equipoise of mind and 
will kept him from being swept along to the extreme positions 
which his less careful brethren espoused, often to their own sor- 
row. Malcontents and distubers of the Church’s peace got sorry 
comfort from him. In public debate, in his younger days, he 
was a power, and few things were so dreaded as to be attacked 
by him, Socratic-like, in a few merciless questions, which more 
than arguments, punctured the bubble of conceit and established 
the truth. One of our ablest leaders came to him before a cer- 
tain discussion and said to him, “Oswald, I don’t want you to 
ask me any questions in this debate. I can’t stand it.” 

His power of memory was wonderful, and he was able to re- 
call minutely the events of long ago. His mind was a treasure 
house of interesting information, and it seems a pity he left no 
narrative or impressions of those early times in which the 
Church is now so deeply interested. He enjoyed the faculties 
of hearing and sight in almost a perfect state to the last, and his 
mental alertness continued to the very night of his departure. 
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At the same time he had a very sober estimate of his own abil- 
ity and was entirely without vanity. Asa proof of this an in- 
cident may be mentioned, which he used to tell on himself, and 
which a vain man would gladly wish forgotten. On a hot sum- 
mer day he was preaching in Christ Church and a passer-by on 
the pavement could look up the aisle and both hear and see the 
preacher. A certain young lawyer of the town, named K : 
stopped a moment to listen, and said to some standing near, 
“Who is that preaching ?” “That is the Rev. Mr. Oswald, the 
young assistant to Dr. Schmucker.” “Well, he’s the dumbest 
preacher I ever heard.” The humor of the story consists in the 
fact that this same young lawyer was himself regarded as of 
very small calibre and quite dull, whilst the man he criticised 
was even then a ripening scholar and able teacher of the word. 
His love of books never weakened, and when eighty-five years 
of age he said that he studied every day as much as he ever had 
done in his life. Altogether this thoughtful and well-balanced 
intellect possessed such rare combinations of judgment and 
strength, that it seems a pity it was not oftener employed in 
counsel to the Church at large and in the calm discussion of the 
questions on which now a sharp and deep cleavage is threat- 
ened among us 

Dr. Oswald belonged very plainly to the ministers of the 
olden time. He had to do with the beginning of things. We 
may justly call him one of the founders of the General Synod, 
for, though he was not licensed until 1829, yet his student life 
was identified with the times of organization, and he soon 
took prominent and active part in the general work of the 
Church. No doubt we are disposed to underrate the work 
of the men who lay foundations; God does them honor. 
Though they toil hard and long, yet their labors show but lit- 
tle, for foundations are mostly unsightly. But after awhile all 
eyes are filled with the splendid superstructure that rears itself 
proudly before the world. The men active in erecting these se- 
cure the applause and honors. Those who made them possible 
are too often and too easily forgotten. Yet Dr. Oswald was 
content to be a pioneer and founder of the Church, and neither 
asked nor sought for special credit. He had no fault to find, 


+ 
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uttered no complaint, was not a bit jealous, but, on the contrary, 
took honest pride in the splendid building up of congregational 
and church life which resulted under the ministry of those who 
followed him. It must be confessed that the type of character 
he represented is not held in the highest esteem by some of our 
time. It is too slow, we want to see things move, we have little 
patience with the steady habits and measured movements of the 
careful and conscientious past. Nevertheless, the things that 
are valuable in the present are the same things which make his 
life rich in virtue and beautiful with the ornaments of godliness; 
that which was his strength is still the secret of power in every 
good man’s heart and life. The great verities and substantial 
principles that control the world in our day are none other ‘than 
those which lived and reigned in the the pious career of this 
minister of Jesus Christ. Fashions are always changing but 
principles never. 

As a man he was the very soul of honor and truth. At the 
mere suggestion of anything that was devious or questionable 
he looked quickly up with those clear eyes of his, as though he 
had not quite understood, and without a word conveyed a dis- 
tinct rebuke and condemnation. Though his will was firm and 
his tenacity of purpose unyielding, yet his heart was tender and 
his affections warm, and he was a friend whose regard remained 
constant and abiding. 

As a minister of the word his code of ethics was most ex- 
alted. He could not be a sectarian or a bigot, for his clear 
judgment saw too plainly the good there is in nearly all the war- 
ring systems, and he never would for a moment think of assail- 
ing the good even if in the possession of an enemy. He never 
shirked and had only pity and contempt for the trifling charac- 
ters who did. He gave to the writer an instance which is char- 
acteristic in this line. In his youth they once went to Synod 
on horseback far up along the Susquehanna river. The journey 
took several days and companies of ministers went together and 
put up at towns on the way over night. The pastors of the 
churches of these towns in expectation of their coming had ar- 
ranged services nightly and one of the travelers was called on 
to preach. The cry was, “Oswald, you preach.” This he did 
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to the best of his ability. But the next night the cry was the 
same and he preached the same sermon, new to the people but 
old to them. The same spirit continuing he continued to preach 
that same sermon over at least four or five times in the hearing 
of these men, as a sort of mild rebuke for their disposition to 
shirk their share of duty. 

His preaching was always scholarly, pointed, brief, practical 
and thoroughly evangelical. He made the impression in the 
pulpit of quiet strength, the calm consciousness of truth and 
worth. Though weak physically and of slight frame he pos- 
sessed the truest courage. No threats or fears of personal con- 
sequences could deter him from uttering what he regarded as 
the whole counsel of God. He preached on occasion at one of 
our churches in the country about seven miles from York and 
thought it his duty to present the subject of temperance, which 
he did to the best of his ability. When he came out of the pul- 
pit he found he had created a great sensation, and the people 
seemed like angry hornets disturbed in their nests Threats 
of violence were freely made, and after reaching home he re- 
ceived notification not to preach there again on pain of a sound 
thrashing. He was not a very big man physically, but in spirit 
a giant, and at once had another appointment made through 
members of the Church Council, who were his friends, and when 
the time came went boldly to the place, walked into the pulpit 
through crowds of angry men and preached a sermon on tem- 
perance—that made their ears tingle, and when done went out 
among them with utter fearlessness. He once remarked, “It was 
always too hot for liquor sellers in St. Paul’s Church.’’ He was 
not easily frightened. We greatly need preachers of that stamp 
now. When he attained the age at which men begin to philos- 
ophize and at the same time grow tedious to the ordinary 
hearer, he refused to preach at all any more. It was with dif- 
ficulty that he could be persuaded to take part in his church's 
jubilee in 1886, and did so only on condition that the pastor 
read his sermon for him, which was really necessary at this time 
as his strength was soon exhausted. That discourse is a marvel 
of quaint wit, delightful reminiscence, and forcible narrative, 
breathing throughout touching submission to Divine Providence, 
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and every word of it was engraved on his memory. Dignified, 
kind, sympathetic, friendly, he made friends on every hand, and 
enjoyed the good wishes of those who widely differed with him. 
In social intercourse he was quaint, entertaining, full of anecdo- 
tal reminiscence, keenly alive to that which appealed to the 
sense of humor, a most delightful companion, always ready to 
welcome friends and never ready to have them go away. ~ 
The attitude and relations of Dr. Oswald to his successors in 
office are worthy of notice. Ministers are not angels by any 
means, and men who have had a retired pastor to deal with in 
their congregations will respond to this statement with a feeling 
amen. It is one of the hardest things to which the flesh must 
submit to retire before a younger man from the place of highest 
human honor, the pulpit, to be largely supplanted in the esteem 
of the people, who in a sense belonged to him, to be quietly ig- 
nored more and more in the conduct of the church’s affairs. 
Some men cannot and do not stand it, but give no end of 
trouble to the ministers so unfortunate as to succeed them. 
Nothing in Dr. Oswald's life so exhibits his sterling principle and 
clear sense of right as his bearing towards the three men who 
were called to stand in his place and serve his church. He 
founded St. Paul's, he served it for twenty-five years, and he 
said once, “There is nothing dearer to me on earth than this con- 
gregation ; I nearly gave my life for it.” When his successor 
took charge people came to the old pastor, as was natural, want- 
ing him to perform baptisms and marriages and to their amaze- 
ment were promptly refused with the statement, “You have a 
pastor, go to him.” As was usual in those early days his re- 
ceipts of money were not large. Ministers are better supported 
now. His successor was called at a larger salary than he had 
been given and it was told him that some were displeased at it 
for his sake. Upon hearing of it he said, “If any of them think 
I didn’t get enough, they can give me some more now.” When 
a new church edifice was talked of some over-zealous friends re- 
sented the suggestion as a reflection on the old pastor and said, 
“The old church was good enough for Dr. O., and it is good 
enough for Mr. B.” But when this talk came to his ears from 
those who expected his approval he was not pleased and said, 
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“No indeed. If they want to find an old fogy they must hunt 
elsewhere.” And when his chance came to speak he warmly 
favored a new church, and at the congregational meeting which 
decided to build, he made it a point to be present, though rarely 
out at night, and said “If you repair the old church I will not 
give you a cent, but if you build a new one I will give,” hold-- 
ing up his hand in illustration, “a whole handful of pennies.” 
The new church was built and paid for and the pastor whose 
energy and splendid business skill carried the enterprise to suc- 
cess said, “I wouldn’t have dared broach the subject if Uncle 
Jonathan had not been all the time nudging me about it.” All 
three of his successors bear feeling testimony to his loyal sup- 
port of them, and not a breath calculated to weaken their in- 
fluence among the people ever came from his lips. What a re- 
buke this noble unselfishness is to the vain little popes who re- 
gard the success of any man who follows them as a gross im- 
pertinence and do what they can to make it impossible. 

His last days were full of peace. Every Sunday morning, 
whilst strength remained, found him with his devoted wife in 
God's house, a living sermon, and the preacher in the pew al- 
ways an inspiration to the preacher in the pulpit. But strength 
will fail, and he used to say for the last few years “I am all 
right up here,” tapping his forehead, “but down here,” pointing 
to his tottering limbs, “I am not so strong as I was.” Only 
his invincible spirit kept him up and his abstemious habits of 
life beyond doubt greatly lengthened his days. In 1889 the two 
patriarchs Drs. Lochman and Oswald stood side by side for the 
last time at the meeting in Christ’s Church, York, and the whole 
Synod arose to their feet in honor of the hoary head, a sight to 
remember long. In helping the pastor at the Holy Communion, 
the trembling hand and tottering figure were a pathetic appeal 
for the Master not to be forgotten. His dear wife’s death in 
1890 was the hardest blow he had yet suffered. A severe fall 
in 1891 greatly wracked his feeble body and caused him to take 
his bed. There, though he knew the hour had come, he was 
cheerful asa May morning. He had no fear of death whatever, 
but like one who had carefully and fully canvassed the situation 
and was ready, his spirit was jubilant, unconcerned and serenely 
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confident. At the suggestion of prayer he would respond, “Al- 
ways! Always! Prayer is always in place.” His last words 
were “Hope! Hope! Hope!” “Peace! Peace! Peace!” On 
Wednesday Feb. 3rd, he was carried to the church in which he 
had worshiped with such joy and from the church to Prospect 
Hill, where he rests in waiting for the resurrection of the just. 
A large congregation, made up of old parishioners and associates, 
warm personal friends, the evangelical ministers of the city and 
the relatives of the dead, gathered to show him honor. Besides 
the pastor, Rev. Wm. M. Baum, D. D., of Philadelphia, Rev. A. 
W. Lilly, D. D., Rev. Geo. W. Enders, D. D., Rev. P. Anstadt, 
D. D., Rev. A. G. Fastnacht, and others, took part in the ser- 
vices. It is not too much to say that, without exception, Dr. 
Oswald enjoyed the deep respect and Christian love of all who 
knew him in the city, a man without an enemy, a minister void 
of guile. 


——-__ > <> 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE GERMAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE GENERAL 
SYNOD. 
ITS SEVEN YEARS’ WORK AND PRESENT OUTLOOK. 
By J. D. SEveriINGHAUs, D. D., Chicago, III. 


We are bringing the exercises of our seventh commencement 
to aclose. For two days the Board of Directors has been in 
deliberation upon the affairs of this Institution, and for four suc- 
cessive nights the faculty and students have stood before public 
gatherings and represented the work of the German Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the General Synod. This public inauguration 
service is an expression of confidence in the usefulness of what 
has been begun here, and since an institution that lives for seven 
years is likely to live longer and to become a factor in the world’s 
history, it may be well to make a special pause at this point and 
offer an occasion for some practical reflections. This is our 
seventh commencement. With the brother sent out a few 
months in advance of the six who have just received their di- 
plomas we have seven graduates. Three times seven is the exact 
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number of students we welcomed to our accommodations during 
the past school year and we could name seven times seven men 
now preaching the Gospel who have gone out with the recom- 
mendations of the German Theological Seminary of the General 
Synod into the service of the Church. 

This then, is a suitable period for a review and for an outlook. 
Seven years of struggle, of hope and fear, of prayer and toil, 
have passed by since we are in operation here. If we have been 
on trial all this time, the question of fo de or not to be is now set- 
tled. The existing faculty has been reélected and installed. A 
differently appointed Board has taken possession of the Institu- 
tion and brought it under the more direct control of the General 
Synod. There has been a new constitution adopted. All our 
foundations have been examined and strengthened and the ex- 
perience of the past evidently warrants us in going on as we 
had begun. What is that experience? Whereunto have we al- 
ready attained ? 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE HERE? 


Here we are—professors and students, trustees and friends of 
the Institution, all interested as if inspired by a common thought. 
Here is property, definitely deeded to the “General Synod of 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of 
America.” ‘There must be a purpose in all this. Was it to se- 
cure a foothold, “a local habitation and a name’”’ in the most 
influential city of the land? Here, at the corner of Augusta 
Street and Ashland Ave., in the City of Chicago, we have such 
a foothohN, a location from which no power on earth can dislodge 
the General Synod. And this is a satisfactory beginning. Not 
grand indeed, not ideal in its proportions, but entirely sufficient 
_ for our purpose, and in so far a realization of the prayers and 
hopes of those who have rallied around it as the place where 
their future ministers shall be educated. Connected with the 
seminary building there is a chapel used for regular public ser- 
vices and there are accommodations for students, libraries and 
recitation rooms that may answer our purpose for years to come. 

The location is in the very heart of a large Lutheran com- 
munity. Within a radius of one mile there are 20 German and 
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14 Scandinavian churches, both nationalities largely associated 
with the Lutheran faith, Among the more than one anda 
quarter million that populate Chicago the Lutherans are repre- 
sented by 5 English, 40 German, 18 Swedish, 15 Norwegian and 
3 Danish churches. Yet, large as these figures are, some of the 
other denominations, by right of birth not so numerously asso- 
ciated with our mixed population, are still ahead of us. Every 
ambitious church party seeks for a vigorous representation here. 
The Methodists have more than a hundred congregations and a 
splendid university in a near suburb; the Baptists, nearly as 
numerous and fully as strong, have very recently stepped to the 
front with an institution of learning that will have but few 
superiors in the world; the Congregationalists have strong 
churches and a triglottal seminary that is doing them a service, 
immeasurable in its influence; the Presbyterians, not a whit be- 
hind the others, have the splendidly endowed McCormick Sem- 
inary, and churches, one of which could buy out several of our 
synods, and a rising university in the near neighborhood. Other 
denominations are planning similar work here. The Lutherans, 
although here in time with church work, have not succeeded to 
the same extent as yet. More than thirty-five years ago our 
General Synod was on the ground with a mission, and at a still 
earlier period the Missourians and the Unierte established con- 
gregations here, and that to stay and increase, yet the educa- 
tional influences at work have been almost exclusively under 
the control of others. When in 1873 we finally pitched our 
tent here, we maintained our ground, mainly with our German 
publication interests and which helped to fasten the eye of the 
Church upon this city. Soon some churches were won, but un- 
fortunately lost again under the leadership of an alienated min- 
istry, yet there was also a nucleus for permanent General 
Synod work formed here. An English mission on the north 
side and a German one on the west side grew up under the fos- 
tering care of our Home Mission Board, and these with their 
pastors became a few years later the founders of the long pro- 
jected German Seminary of the General Synod. 

The original English mission, of a generation ago, has since 
become a strong church of the General Council and rallied two 
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other English speaking ones around its special interests, asalso the 
recently opened seminary projected a quarter of a century ago. 
There is room here for them as well as for us. They, having the 
energetic Swedes in their immediate fellowship, will, with their 
aid, be able to build up a strong English-speaking interest. 
Then there are the Unierte, with a German college in the neigh- 
borhood, an orphanage and some fourteen churches within the 
corporation. They are a strong body, not Lutheran in name, 
vet entirely such in sympathy and practice. The Missourians 
have some twenty-six churches in our city, and a college and 
orphanage in the near neighborhood, and they are now founding 
an asylum for the aged. Thus all the denominations and all the 
Lutheran synodical divisions are contending for the multitudes 
of Chicago, some at great expense, and all with an apparent ap- 
preciation of the truth that as goes Chicago, so goes the nation. 
Should not also our General Synod be represented here ? 

It was in the Summer of 1885, after the proceedings of the 
Harrisburg convention had pronounced all efforts to carry into 
effect previous legislation in reference to a Germany seminary a 
total failure, that the first steps toward a permanent organization 
were taken. Chicago was agreed upon by common consent as 
the most suitable location. Already in 1875 the missionary 
convention of Omaha had declared in favor of this city as the 
location fur a western seminary of the General Synod. When 
at Harrisburg a board of education was authorized, such a 
board became incorporated at Chicago, and its purpose was to 
locate a theological seminary here. This action was afterwards 
rescinded, but the original conviction remained, that whatever 
might become of the more general project, a German seminary 
is needed zmmediately, and its proper location is Chicago. 

Our first steps were to secure the codperation of the men 
holding over as a board of directors from the Springfield con- 
vention. With their consent we organized a local faculty, and 
in October admitted 5 students, 3 Germans and 2 Norwegians, 
all of whom are now preaching the Gospel. The catalogue 
names 5 students for the first year, 8 for the second, 13 for the 
third, 18 for the fourth, 20 for the fifth, 23 for the sixth, and for 
the closing year 21. As professors there have been connected 
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with us up to the present time: Rev. J. D. Severinghaus, D. D., 
Rev. L. M. Heilman, A. M., Rev. J. Z. Torgensen, 'Rev. D. S. 
Berger, Rev. J. L. Neve, Rev. W. T. Grommisch, and Rev. J. C. 
Brodfuehrer, D. D. Severak of these being otherwise occupied 
with pastoral duties could not do more than simply aid with 
their counsel and good will. The remuneration being necessar- 
ily small, it was not to be expected that a full faculty could have 
been provided for and definitely maintained from the beginning. 
We did what could be done, not what in all cases we would 
have desired to do. That we were able to graduate such a large 
number of candidates and have at the end of seven years more 
than fifty representatives in the ministry is explained by the fact 
that most of our students come from mission institutes and 
other schools in Germany with a good preparatory education, 
and some even quite well prepared to enter the ministry at once. 
That indeed is a leading feature of our work to admit men of 
all grades of preparation, enabling them to study English and 
practical matters during the time they are with us and then send 
them out as they may be called for. Had we to depend upon 
our own congregations for students we would not have such 
a good showing now. The few we did get and educated from 
the bottom up we have reason to be thankful four as men doing 
a good work, able to preach in both languages, and a credit to 
the institution. Certainly it must be our aim to draw upon our 
congregations for students, but for the present they will not fur- 
nish them in sufficient numbers and we continue as we have 
done to encourage men from the institutions at Breklum and 
elsewhere to come to us in whatever stage of preparation they 
may be, and entrust themselves to us for a proper induction into 
the ministry. 

Do we need all who offer themselves and who can be recom- 
mended? Yes. As the case stands there are annually about 
four hundred new preachers needed in the Lutheran Church of 
this country, to take the places of those disabled by age or 
otherwise, and to supply the new fields. Of this number the 
General Synod ought in proportion to her strength furnish 
eighty and her German churches, being in the proportion of one 
to eight, need ten every year. This number we have averaged 
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for the last three years, and they have all been needed. If the 
Seminary work be overdone in this country, where every synod 
wants to train its own ministers, with us it is ot overdone. 
Even if there be men of experience who could be had, it is ne- 
cessary to educate the pastors our churches need ourselves, or 
else we must vacate the German field and leave it to other syn- 
ods to cultivate. As to our own experience with pastors edu- 
cated abroad we have every reason to continue that course. The 
congregations in the newer settlements are so largely European 
in their make-up that they can be served acceptably by pastors 
trained in Europe, and we have found that they will readily 
unite and heartily codperate with us if we but show them the 
proper attention. That formerly so many turned against the 
General Synod, so soon as they were a little established here, 
and then became her most violent opponents, must be explained 
in some other way. There is no reason whatever why Germans 
should not feel at home with us and become as hearty and _ use- 
ful co-workers in our midst as they do in other ecclesiastical con- 
nections where due sympathy is shown them and attention paid 
to their wants. 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? 

Being thus at work and that in the very centre of Christian 
activity it may also be well to inquire by what authority we are 
doing these things. Thus the Jews asked Jesus in the temple 
(Math. 21: 23). Christ praised the Roman official who ac- 
knowledged in the spirit of strictest obedience to orders that he 
was a man under authority (Math. 8:9). St. Paul exhorts that 
all things be done decently and in order (1 Cor. 14 : 40) and 
writes to Titus: “For this cause | left thee in Crete that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that were wanting and appoint 
elders in every city, as 1 gave thee charge.” In matters which 
concern the whole Church, and especially in preparing and ap- 
pointing men for the gospel ministry, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to proceed orderly and be able to appeal to an author- 
ity higher than that of one’s own judgment. We impress upon 
our students never to exercise the functions of the pastoral office 
until authorized by the Church through her rightful representa- 
tives, and never to accept ordination at the hands of one not 
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under authority to administer it. Individualism always runs 
risks to which orderly work is not exposed. An individual may 
do great things and become lionized, but he may also make a 
great failure and then have neither the sympathy of friends nor 
the peace of a good conscience to comfort him in his distress. 
As the interests of society multiply and intelligence becomes 
universal there is no safety, except in deliberate action and the 
Church as well as the State must insist on being governed con- 
stitutionally and in a parliamentary way. 

' We have assumed the title: “The German Theological Sem- 
inary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States.” As such we are connected with a well- 
known and well authenticated portion of the Church of Christ. 
We have been under the control of a Board of Directors from 
the beginning. Revs. S. W. Harkey, D. D., R. G. Linker, F. 
W. Steffens, and Messrs. F. Hasse, M. D., and Henry Fehling, 
and their successors in office, have never failed to meet annually, 
and oftener if called for, to examine students and regulate the 
affairs of the institution. They have reported on our work to 
the body under whose authority we operated, and the minutes 
of Omaha, Alleghany and Lebanon contain full accounts of our 
affairs, coupled with legislative directions that bring this Sem- 
inary into entire harmony with the General Synod. 

Standing related thus to the Evangelical Lutheran Church we 
call ourselves Lutherans, use Lutheran text-books, teach a Lu- 
theran theology and charge our students to serve their Master 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This with us means the 
General Synod. We cannot be useful in more than one eccle- 
siastical division at one and the same time and, therefore, ac- 
cepting the situation as we find it, we confine our work to the 
particular body that gave us authority to work and that sup- 
ports us. We are in the General Synod. That body has edu- 
cated and ordained the present faculty, has shaped our way of 
thinking, has given us standing before the Church at large and 
is therefore that particular household of faith whom we owe our 
service. And we have every reason to be satisfied with our ec- 
clesiastical heritage. The General Synod composed of twenty- 
six districts, affords us work and rewards equal to that of any 
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other synod. She has been honored of God to lay foundations 
for churches, institutions and mission work that will prove a 
blessing to generations yet unborn. Orignially German, as all 
Lutherans then were, the General Synod has properly accepted 
the situation and adapted herself to the necessities of her sur- 
roundings. Did her children prefer to speak English, she 
allowed them to do so, as not organized for linguistic, but rather 
for spiritual purposes. When the stream of immigration as- 
sumed unexpected proportions, Germans and Scandinavians de- 
manded especial attention to their wants, and they were listened 
to. Our General Synod encouraged the founding of a Scandi- 
navian institution to prepare men for the ministry and also a 
Scandinavian Church literature, but the attempts, although rea- 
sonably successful in the Swedish American Institute at Knox- 
ville, Ill., and Zon'’s Banner as its organ, proved a total failure 
because of the inefficiency of the men who had charge of it, 
and with that failure our Scandinavian interests have practically 
been disbanded up to the present time. 

The German work was more successful. It commenced with 
Church and Sunday-school publications, and thus rallied such a 
number of German congregations around the standard of the 
General Synod that in 1885 a German Seminary became practi- 
cable. This we regard as the best solution of the difficult lan- 
guage question. At Columbus and Philadelphia they are obliged 
to prepare men for both English and German congregations ; our 
General Synod allows her German friends to make arrangements 
especially adapted to their wants. We are a German Seminary, 
not necessarily confined to the use of that language, and cer- 
tainly not prejudiced against the use of the English, but German 
as the German friends of the General Synod are, gradually 
working our way up to the demands of the future. It would be 
poor policy to let the Germans take care of themselves, as they 
- will do in their own way. Some will learn English rapidly and 
drift into church connections as it may happen, others will not 
learn it at all, and drift into the godless Turner societies or a 
state of religious indifference; still others will organize church 
life after the manner of the Fatherland. It is no wonder that the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Evangelical As- 
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sociation, the United Brethren and others could win such a 
great following from among the German Lutherans. Had we 
been organized fifty years ago, as we now are, and been able to 
show the Germans the missionary attention we now do, there 
would have been no need for the denominations named to work 
among our people. 

But, thanks be to God, the Lutheran Church is here and has 
become wide awake on all questions of Christian work. She 
has some five thousand ministers in her service and with her 
1,200,000 communicants she influences some six millions of 
souls with her theology and her church polity. We are only 
a part of that Church, say one-fifth, but still we are a recognized 
and even a necessary factor. Being the oldest of the general 
bodies it becomes us to be conscious of our position and to be 
truly representative in our work. The General Synod knows, 
hence, no nationality nor language, except to make all her in- 
terests harmonize and to do the work assigned her most effi- 
ciently. She talks English, where that answers the purpose 
best, Telegu among the natives of India, German and Scandina- 
vian where either is wanted among the immigrants of this coun- 
try, all to build up the kingdom and glorify the Master. 

The General Synod’s policy is to let the language question 
take care of itself for a while, until experience shall have had 
sufficient time to form conclusions. So also with reference to 
synodical divisions. It is not our policy to make war upon 
synods differently constituted from what we are, just as little as 
we make war upon a language that differs from the one we pre- 
fer., It is high time that the existing, but really wicked inter- 
synodical war in the Lutheran Church should cease. Differently 
educated as Lutherans have been, they cannot see all questions 
alike and must of necessity struggle a long time before they can 
agree on all matters of organization and even doctrinal infer- 
ences. Each has a right to maintain his own ground as long as 
he can in a Christian spirit, but no one has the right to unchurch 
the other. For us that would be especially poor policy. We 
occupy a conservative position and will most likely draw differ- 
ent extremes toward us. We need have no controversy with 
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any one of the Lutheran Synods. We are cosmopolitan in our 
make-up and so central in our relations to Lutheran history and 
Lutheran work in this country, that we can “smile at all our 
foes” and with entire composure await the developments of the 
present unrest among Lutheran Synods. 

The authority, therefore, to which our Seminary can appeal, 
is that of the General Synod, and with her we are in connection 
with the Evangelical lutheran Church of history. We stand 
before the world as a legitimate and well authenticated Institu- 
tion. 

A STILL HIGHER AUTHORITY. 

Must we not look farther and higher? Certainly the Lu- 
theran Church is a legitimate organization in the Church of 
Christ, but it does not satisfy to simply point to Wittenberg and 
Augsburg for an explanation of our missionary zeal. The world 
wants a Gospel not of man. No matter how learned and how 
powerful Luther and Melanchthon were, it tires the heart to be 
referred to them too often; there must be preaching that was au- 
thorized by him who could say: “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” In questions of this kind we of the German Seminary 
take our position, both as a matter of circumstance and also as 
a matter of choice, upon our ordination vow and say for our- 
selves and for our students: “We believe the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. We receive and hold with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers the Augsburg 
Confession to be a correct exhibition of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Divine word and of the faith of our Church founded 
upon that word.” This same vow we have repeated before this 
audience as a condition of our reinauguration, as professors in 
this Institution. The emphasis in it is on the word of God, 
and there is where a true Lutheran Church will always look for 

.it. The finding and reading of the Bible occasioned the refor- 
mation of Luther’s heart, and with him of an apostate Church. 
Not a new Church, with a new Gospel, but a quickened and re- 
generated Church was the result, a Church restored to the im- 
age of Christ. The Church as it was had fallen from grace, she 
had lost sight of the Bible, had exalted human opinions and le- 
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gendary traditions to the dignity the word of God alone enjoys. 
Luther called the world back to the truth from heaven. He 
translated the Bible into the language of the people, turned its 
psalms into hymns for worshipers, commented on its various 
portions and made nearly all of his more than three hundred 
publications exalt and explain the Bible He with others of the 
Wittenberg faculty preached and taught the Bible, and the Bi- 
ble leaven revolutionized the thinking and the faith of Europe. 

In view of what the Bible is to Protestantism, and how essen- 
tial its teachings are to the evangelical life of the Church, it has 
become a generally accepted necessity to establish Bible schools 
and systematize the various helps to a proper understanding of 
the Bible. There are sixty-six different books and parts, written 
by thirty-eight or more different individuals, in languages now 
considered dead, whose origin covers a period of sixteen hun- 
dred years and is necessarily a matter of difficult authenticity. 
There are indeed a great many things to be learned that are not 
Biblical in their character, and ministers of the Gospel should 
possess more than the average general culture, but they must, 
above all and before all, understand the Book of books in all its 
various relations. 

We here make use of the Bible, not privately only, as a book 
that everybody should make a lamp to their feet, but in syste- 
matic study every single day of the school year, reading it early 
in the morning alternately in German, English and Greek, stu- 
dying it in the exegetical hours and in the public Bible class, 
teaching it in the Sunday-schools, preaching and enforcing it in 
the devotional meetings and in the regular sanctuary service. 
The Bible is our chief text-book, our daily rule of faith and 
practice ; all our theological teaching is based not only upon the 
sacred Scriptures, but is drawn from and composed of what God 
has given to the world for purposes divine. We do not hold 
that there are three co-ordinate sources of authority—“the Bi- 
ble, the Church and Reason,” as it has been held in very prom- 
inent parts, but we say the Bible, the Bible only is the authority 
of Protestant Christianity, minding the apostolic injunction (2 
Tim. 1: 13): “Hold fast the form of sound words which thou 
hast heard of me in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 
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The Lutheran Church holds: 

1. The word of God is the only source of saving truth; and 
that word is embodied in the Bible. 

2. Only the original text can be said to be the infallible word 
of God, and all copies and translations must conform thereunto. 

3. Being the word of God, revealed truth is more than infor- 
mation; it is a means of grace and has quickening and convert- 
ing power. 

4. The divinely inspired Scriptures, although somewhat ob- 
scured by translation and the changed condition of life, are suf- 
ficiently clear in matters of saving truth to be understood and to 
be read by all. 

These propositions are not to be accepted by all Christians, 
there being those who have whims and notions to cover and 
and whose theory of inspiration must be adapted to the chang- 
ing fashions of criticism. Some question the canonicity of this 
or that book,. others worry over the authenticity of books that 
appear to be of a documentary character. The integrity of a 
text, the original of which was lost quite early, is a matter of no 
small difficulty to settle, when the New Testament alone shows 
as many as 50,000 variations. Then the question arises whether 
a hearty acceptance of the Bible as God’s word involves the be- 
lief that the very words were inspired, or whether the holy men 
of old spake simply as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 
(2 Pet. 1: 21). So long as we have no Greek New Testament 
older than the time of Constantine and no Hebrew older than 
the eighth century; and with the facts well established, that 
Christ and the New Testament writers quoted sometimes from 
the Hebrew, sometimes from the manifestly faulty Greek trans- 
lation, and use some quotations that agree with neither the one 
nor the other, it is necessary that the theologian be a student 
and know how to meet the various objections raised in the minds 
of the people he is to instruct out of the word of God The 
latest difficulties concern themselves with the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the books of Chronicles, the Psalter, Isaiah and 
Daniel. Were these books written as they are by the authors 
whose names they bear, or are they simply collections of exist- 
ing documents, the origin of which being unknown, but whose 
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substantial correctness is vouched for by the compiler who in- 
corporated them into his work? That the sciences have raised 
questions as to the correctness of our interpretation of the Mo- 
saic account of creation, of the fall of man, of the Noachian 
flood and later miraculous events, is well known, and in view of 
all such considerations a careful study of the sacred scriptures 
becomes of the utmost importance to the minister of God’s word. 
Holding that a divine revelation was necessary we accept the 
only book presented to us as such and learn to appreciate it in 
the form in which it has come down the ages. The judgment 
of the world is that the Bible cannot be accounted for on nat- 
ural principles. Its conception must have been divine and what 
God has given must be inerrant, so far as it has not been cor- 
rupted by the errancy of man. 

Therefore we study this book. Our first study is ExEGETICAL 
THEOLOGY, embracing Isagogics, Hermeneutics and Exegesis. 
Philology aids us in such study and becomes a part of exegeti- 
cal theology. We further need an ancient geography, history 
and archeology, to be properly introduced to the study of the 
Bible. We want to know the origin, the canonicity, the history, 
the character, the style, the scope of the different Biblical books, 
all of which is embraced in our hermeneutical studies. What 
conclusions do we draw from the text? Reading it carefully in 
the light of all attending circumstances and remembering our 
“analogy of faith,’’ we arrive at results that we form into a sys- 
tem of Biblical Theology, a study in itself again, having already 
an extensive literature, with text-books of different tendencies, 
according as their authors stand related to the Church in her di- 
vided condition. 

HIsToORICAL THEOLOGY claims next our studious attention, a 
study so important to the theologian that it extends over the 
whole seminary course and has its departments of Sacred His- 
tory, Ecclesiastical History, History of Doctrine and Symbolics. 
The purpose of the Bible was to acquaint us with and prepare 
us for membership in the Kingdom of Heaven. The human 
race was evidently the chief thought of God in all his provi- 
dential movements. To redeem a fallen humanity must be his 
most intense solicitude. The Church is the body of Christ, in- 
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visible as to its life, but visible as to its operation. Its vital en- 
ergy isthe Holy Ghost; its bond of unity, the divinely appointed 
word and sacraments. This new factor in the world’s ongoings 
makes history, and this history we must understand, both in its 
sacred incipiency, as also in the principles of its development, 
in order ourselves to make the right sort of history for the 
future. 

SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY embraces Apologetics, Dogmatics and 
Ethics. What is Christianity, and why do we cling to it so te- 
naciously ? How does it stand related to other systems of re- 
ligion? Can Christian theism stand the test of scientific re- 
search ? How is the Bible to be adjusted with reference to the 
teachings of Geology, Astronomy, Physiology, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and other sciences that are the boast of our times? Do 
they charge us with blind belief, as though we had an interest 
in ignorance, we must show that all truth is harmonious in its 
parts and that nature cannot contradict revelation, if both be 
rightly understood. We are interested in the whole truth. 
Christianity does not rest on quibbles. We are willing to let 
history and the whole natural universe talk to us about Chris- 
tianity and not withhold a particle of light they can shed upon 
our difficulties with revealed truth. 

Dogmatic Theology formerly included both Apologetics and 
Ethics, but it grew in volume as discussion became general and 
the field enlarged. It was called “Loci,” by Melanchthon, 
“Positive Theology,” by Baier, “Systematic and Thetic Theol- 
ogy,” by Quenstedt, and is now known as “Christian Dogmat- 
ics,’ or “System of Christian Doctrine.” We use “Doctrinal 
Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” by Dr. Schmid 
of Erlangen, with introductory studies in Luthardt and Marten- 
sen. Schmid has commended himself to the judgment of the 
Lutheran Church in this country as the safest guide in such an 
important study. He does not give us a new system of doc- 
trines, but objectively collects and summarizes what the best the- 
ologians of our Church have had to say on matters of faith and 
scriptural teachings. Blessed be the day that revealed the 
merits of this book to our Church in this country! It has 
gradually weaned our younger theologians from the subjective 
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conceptions of theological truth as prevalant in Reformed circles, 
and taught us to rest our faith more on that which has been done 
for us. Whilst Luther, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Quen- 
stedt, Calovius, Baier, Hafenreffer, Hollazius, Hutterus, Koenig, 
Scherzer, Selneccer, Brochmann and Bechmann do not all see 
every truth alike and have each a specialty in which they excel, 
yet there is such substantial agreement on all points of Chris- 
tian doctrine that it is not difficult to tell what Lutheranism is 
and teaches. A silken thread of consistency runs through all 
their discussions and reveals a logical unity that becomes charm- 
ing to the extent we acquaint ourselves with it. A Lutheran 
theologian cannot but love his Church. Standing on the Au- 
gustana as his confessional basis, he welcomes whatever other 
writings there are that furnish additional light. He has no diffi- © 
culty with the two Catechisms of Luther, the Apology of Me- 
lanchthon, the Schmalkald Articles, and the Formula of Con- 
cord. Why should he worry over these symbols or any other 
official or private declaration of the fathers as part of the his- 
tory of Lutheranism? They are an exhibit of that which caused 
and established the conservative reformation of the Church. 
Their authors were men of like passions with us; but as they 
were drilled in theological definitions during long and heated 
controversies on the efficacy of the sacraments, on predestina- 
tion, synergism, the value of good works, the ground of assur- 
ance and the mysteries of the person of Christ, they were able 
to make statements that can do us good service. They with the 
theologians of the next century practically settled all doctrinal 
questions for us. There need be no division in the Lutheran 
Church on doctrinal grounds, and practically there is none. The 
points that Missouri raises are manifestly schismatic in their 
bearings and may result in a separation from the trunk with ul- 
timate demoralization. The Lutheran Church as a whole, both 
in Europe and America, is ove and must continue in the unity 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. She knows what she 
is and understands what she must teach, no matter what the lan- 
guage may be. After the clouds of rationalism have cleared 
away there is a fair sky above her. She is loath to reopen the 
controversies of the past and has no need of defending her con- 
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fession. Synodical vagaries may still furnish matter for news- 
paper discussions, but it is evident that a missionary spirit is 
prevailing and that the Church as a whole prefers to cultivate 
the practical things of the Kingdom. 

All of this is true of the General Synod in an eminent degree. 
As Lutheranism occupies a central position in the Church at 
large, so the General Synod stands related to the Lutheran 
Church of this country and will, therefore, prove her main 
strength for the future. We are a truly Lutheran body and as 
such our theology is that of the Lutheran Church. We have 
no theology peculiar to our synodical division; no work, but to 
help build up Christianity as Lutherans understand it, and no 
quarrel, except with the enemies of Christ. We can and do 

" pray with sincerity, Thy Kingdom Come! 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, with its Catechetics, Liturgics, Homi- 
letics, Poimenics, Evangelistics and Diaconics, might, therefore, 
be looked upon as of increasing importance and as the crown- 
ing study of a theological course not only, but especially for the 
ministry for our times 

As to our special work here we comfort ourselves with the 
thought that only that plant shall be rooted up, which our 
Heavenly Father has not planted. 


—_—- ~-——_- 


ARTICLE V. 
“CRITICAL REVIEW OF CERTAIN PHASES OF MODERN 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.” 
(A REPLY.) 


By Rev. SAMUEL SCHWARM, Pu. D., Tiffin, Ohio, 


The article in the April number of the QuarRTERLY, having 
the above title, is well written and breathes an excellent spirit. 
It is evident that the purpose of the writer was not to dissemi- 
nate error, but to help the cause of Christ out of what he con- 
siders difficulties, by suggesting a way. It is not, therefore, be- 
cause I believe he had an evil intention, that 1 have consented 
to venture a reply to his “Review ;” but because I believe that 
he, in his zeal to help the cause of Christ against its enemies, 
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has made some most serious concessions, and has fallen into 
error. But the article is especially hard to answer because it 
has this error mingled with so much that is true and excellent. 

The author declares that ‘Christianity as it was preached by 
its Divine Founder was rather /¢// than intellectually Avown, was 
more of a “oly fire than dogmatic belief ; that its mysteries, or su- 
pernatural facts,—sin, the resurrection, the redemption—though 
recognized were not explored or explained ; that the efforts made 
during fifteen centuries, more especially under the direction and 
fostering care of the Roman Catholic Church, to interpret and 
explain Christianity with its mysteries, was a mistake and a fail- 
ure; that the effort continued for three centuries longer after the 
Reformation to do the same thing, by individuals rather than by 
the Church, was equally a mistake and a failure; that the efforts 
made by those persons who have in the nineteenth century in- 
troduced a different mode of interpretation, namely, instead of at- 
tempting to interpret the Christian mysteries, of boldly assuming 
that there are none, that Christ is not divine but only a humanly 
perfect man, that his life and death are not for the salvation of 
all men but simply for an example of se!f-sacrifice and love for 
one’s neighbors, thus attempting to meet the assumed necessity 
of reconciling Christianity and its mysteries with the discoveries 
of science by abstracting from it all that savors of mystery, re- 
ducing it simply to a code of morality inculcated by earth's 
greatest teacher, is also futile and wrong as to method.’ 

That Christianity as instituted by its Divine Founder was a 
religion of the heart, one that was felt, is certainly true. But 
it was no more of the heart to the exclusion of the intellect, 
than of the intellect to the exclusion of the heart. He who 
would confine it to the feelings, or the susceptibility, makes just 
as great a mis:ake as he who would confine it to the intellect. 
It involves the susceptibility, the intellect, and the will, or all of 
man's faculties. 

That the attempts to interpret and explain Christianity and its 
mysteries, by the councils of the Church and by private indi- 
viduals, and reduce them to scientific statements and logical for- 
mulas so that they might be demonstrated and made compre- 
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hensible to the human intellect were failures, cannot be denied. 
But that is not saying that all the efforts to interpret and explain 
the supernatural facts of the Bible, and to reduce them to such 
statements that they might be legitimate matters for faith, were 
useless. The efforts of Rationalists and Naturalists to explain 
Christianity and its mysteries by declaring that they do not 
transcend reason and the laws of nature are of course futile and 
unsatisfactory. This is seen in the fact that no member of this 
school of interpretation is willing to accept without reservations 
the conclusions of his fellows. 

But what solution of Christianity and its mysteries does the 
writer offer in lieu of these which he rejects? This is the im- 
portant part of the article and the one to which we will now 
give attention. We will notice for convenience, first, what he 
declares Christianity and the Bible do not attempt to do; second, 
what they were intended to do; and, third, what their object is. 

The writer declares very emphatically ‘that the Bible was 
never intended to explain to man the plan of the universe and 
the scheme of God's entire government thereof; and that all at- 
tempts to build up from it such plan or scheme must fail; that 
the teachings of Christ and the Bible are directed to an entirely 
different end than that of presenting propositions to man’s in- 
tellect ;. that their object is not to instruct by stating facts con- 
cerning the creation of the world or concerning the plan of sal- 
vation ; that incidentally statements are made here and there as 
to the creation, the fall of man, but these are all allusions su- 
bordinate to the main purpose of the book; that it does not 
deal with set phrases, lays down no code of morals, has no 
maxims, makes no attempts to manufacture a rule of conduct 
for every possible contingency of life; that Christ laid down no 
formal propositions setting forth his teachings, for such a thing 
is a physical impossibility ; that the Bible does not deal with 
facts but with spiritual things, that is to say, with man’s spiritual 
state; that if all of its statements of facts were untrue, that 
might be a small matter, a matter entirely immaterial, because 
its object is not ‘the statement of facts, but the teaching of a 
spiritual law, the creation in man of a certain spiritual state.’ 

These statements collected from different parts of the article 
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form a startling array of truth and error. It is indeed true that 
the Bible does not explain to man the plan of the universe and 
the entire scheme of God's government thereof; but it is 
equally true that it does reveal the Creator of the universe and 
enough of his workings to give man some data for construct- 
ing a scheme. Anda great part of man's happiness consists in 
taking such facts as God has revealed and in adding to them 
such as he has discovered by his own investigations and thus 
trying to find out God’s plan and government. God has re- 
vealed enough. It certainly would have been no blessing to 
man, constituted as he is, for God to have revealed everything 
so that there would have been no call for him to use his own 
powers. It is also true that Christ and the Bible do not reveal 
the plan of salvation in logical formulas and scientific state- 
ments; but that it is not their object to instruct by revealing 
facts concerning the creation and the plan of salvation, that they 
only mention them incidentally, is certainly amazing to an or- 
dinary Bible reader, for it is generally thought that the one thing, 
above all others, that they do reveal is the plan of salvation. 
The Bible is not, of course, a scientific treatise on religion, or a 
code of laws for every contingency of life, or an encyclopedia 
of universal knowledge ; but it is a divine revelation which was 
so delivered and so calculated, that its substantial contents may 
be elaborated and evolved, through the divinely enlightened 
reason of man, actuated by the new divine life, that it becomes 
an infallible guide for every function and department of life, en- 
lightening the understanding, purifying the conscience and 
changing the heart. Its office may be compared to that of a 
key which winds up a machine that is run down. It does not 
undertake to teach everything that men are to do in the light, 
but it furnishes the light so that they may do properly what 
they have to do. It is true, as is well said, that it is no part of 
its purpose to give rules and maxims, etc., for every contingency 
of life; but it does reveal great supernatural facts which enter 
the mind and heart of man and so illuminate them that he has 
no need of specific precepts. And to say that the statement of 
these supernatural facts may all be untrue and yet it would be 
immaterial ta its real object, as the writer does, is simply to 
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yield every thing to the enemies of Christ. And to state that 
the teachings of Christ are incapable of being reduced to propo- 
sitions that are reasonably clear and of help.to the mind in grasp- 
ing the real nature of Christ is contrary to history and experience 
from the days of Peter, who made the first creed, when he said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” down to the 
present time. These statements do not make all of the mys- 
teries of Christianity and the Bible comprehensible to the in- 
tellect, but they do present them in such a way as to make 
reasonably clear what these mysteries are, so that they may be- 
come a matter of faith. The object of these creeds is not to 
be the matter of faith in themselves, but to present Christ, and 
the mysteries surrounding him, in such a way that ¢#ey may be 
the object of faith. 

In the second place the writer asserts “that the Divine Founder 
never intended Christianity to be more to men than a practical 
guide for conduct through life, in order that men might be ca- 
pable of eternal happiness hereafter, and the way being shown, 
the motive and impulse to right conduct were given at the same 
time by exhibiting Christ’s love to men and affording through 
it the power to fulfill its teachings ;” ‘that all the teachings of 
Christ and the Bible are intensely practical ; that their object is 
simply and solely to teach men how to live so as to glorify their 
Maker; that their main object is to teach the great rules of right 
conduct fitted to every occasion of life by setting forth page 
after page, life after life, the history of the struggles of other 
men, not ideally perfect men, but ordinary, fallible, weak men, 
struggling under God’s teachings to live righteously, such as 
Moses in his distrust of God’s overruling power, David in his 
passion for Bathsheba, Job in his afflictions ; that the whole pro- 
cess of sin, temptation, punishment and repentance are set forth 
in every kind of men, under every kind of circumstances, so 
that the reader may learn the lesson of life and right living as 
they only can be taught, by examples through which the feel- 
ings and the heart may be impressed with the unwritten law of 
God. So also Christ taught devotion to God by the story of the 
poor widow, and love of one’s neighbor by the parable of the 
wayfarer who fell among thieves.’ 


¥ 
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From these statements selected fro:n the article it will be seen 
at a glance that the writer at once yields the importance of that 
which rationalism, naturalism and materialism have labored so 
long. to destroy, namely the mysteries, or supernatural facts of 
Christianity and the Bible. It is indeed true that he does not 
deny their existence, nor their reality, he merely sweeps them 
to one side and declares that the Divine Founder of Christianity 
never intended it to be more to men than a practical guide for 
conduct through life, etc. He does not merely reject the state- 
ments of these mysteries made by men, but the great facts of 
the incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, ascension, 
justification, God, the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the person of 
Christ, etc., are nothing to him. He does not deny that they 
are in the Bible, but because they are incapable of reduction to 
logical formulas and of comprehension by the intellect he has 
no use for them, except in so far as they may be made an ex- 
ample for man’s conduct through Jife. The wonderful death of 
Jesus, according to his idea. can be of no importance except as 
an example of extreme self-sacrifice. It cannot have any aton- 
ing value, for the object of the Divine Founder of Christianity 
is not to save man by a vicarious sacrifice, but by the presenta- 
tion of examples for man’s conduct through life. This is a won- 
derful discovery for a Christian, as the writer evidently is, to 
make. What prodigious labor it would have saved the skeptics 
from Celsus on down to our times, if they would have only 
known that Christ and the Bible only mentioned these supernat- 
ural facts incidentally, and that it was no part of their purpose 
to reveal facts concerning creation and the plan of salvation, 
etc. Strauss for an example labored through three or four hun- 
dred pages to build myths to explain away these very things 
that were never intended to be of any import. None of these 
skeptics would have objected to the writer’s theory of Christian- 
ity and the Bible, for they all, almost without exception, speak 
in the most glowing terms of Christ as a man, as a perfect man, 
as the unsurpassable one. It is the supernatural in Christ and 
the Bible that they have bent all their energies to destroy. 

Thus this theory of the author does not accord with the idea 
that the enemies of Christianity have had of Christ and the Bi- 
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ble. Neither does it meet the deepest needs of the human soul. 
It presents an inadequate conception of sin. The deepest long- 
ing of the soul is, not so much for an example and a practical 
guide for the conduct of life, as for pardon, for reconciliation 
with an offended God, for life itself. This is shown by the sac- 
rifices which are offered by all heathen people. They realize 
the need, not so much of an example as, of an atonement. If 
man is dead in trespasses and sins, as the Scriptures declare him 
to be, then the first thing he needs is life from that death of sin ; 
if he is a slave to sin, as the Scriptures also declare him to be, 
then before an example can be of any practical benefit to him, 
he needs liberty ; if he is defiled with sin, then he needs cleans- 
ing. But for none of these, if you throw aside the supernatural 
facts, the great doctrines of the Bible, as the writer virtually 
does, is there any provision. He has nothing left but examples 
of men of all kinds; but of what value can examples be to men 
who are dead, or slaves, in the spiritual sphere to which the ex- 
amples relate? Man needs a Saviour, a divine Saviour, as well 
as a divine pattern. Christianity and the Bible, if they are not 
robbed of their supernatural facts, of their mysteries, offer both. 
These supernatural facts may not be capable of scientific state- 
ment or of logical demonstration, but they play too important 
a part in the salvation of man to be given up.. They meet the 
deepest requirements of man’s nature and are, consequently, 
not unreasonable, and not being unreasonable they are not in- 
capable of belief. The writer seems to confound knowledge and 
faith, and seems to think that a fact that is incomprehensible is 
also beyond faith, forgetting that there is no need of faith where 
there is absolute knowledge. Perfect knowledge does away 
with faith. We believe that of which we have enough knowl- 
edge, not to comprehend, but to deem it not contrary to reason 
nor improbable. 

How any man can study Christianity and the Bible and come 
to the conclusion that they were never intended to be anything 
more to man than a practical guide for conduct through life is 
more than I can conceive. Why, the first thing that confronts 
one is that the Jews found no fault with Christ as an example, 
for none of them could convict him of sin, but because he made 
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himself the Son of God, and demanded that they believe and 
receive him as such, if they wished the forgiveness of their sins 
and eternal life. The great content of the Bible is that foolish 
Gospel of the Crucified Christ—to the Jews a stumbling block, 
to the Greeks foolishness, but to the called the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. This is even true of the Old Testa- 
ment. The examples of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Nehemiah, Daniel, etc., are not the heart 
of the Old Testament, for as a late writer says, “The golden 
thread that runs through the Scriptures is Christological.” Their 
theme is Christ. This is true of both the law and the prophets. 
The moral law is but a school-master to lead men to Christ. The 
ceremonial law, in all its rites and symbols, points to Christ. 
Its local centre was the Tabernacle, which, from the brazen al- 
tar at the door to the Ark of the Covenant in the Holiest of all, 
was everywhere typical of Christ. Its temporal centre was the 
Great Day of Atonement, when every occurrence, from the 
robing of the priest in white to the sending away of the scape- 
goat to Azazel, was eloquent of Christ. The same may be af- 
firmed of the Prophets. In Eden we have the promise given, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ;” after- 
wards the promise to Abraham, “I will bless thee and make thy 
name great; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed,” a promise to which Jesus himself ascribed a distinct 
Messianic import. The Psalms are full of Christ, and for the 
same reason Isaiah is called the evangelic prophet. Daniel also 
saw the rise and final triumph of the Kingdom of the Son of 
God. And Malachi saw the “Sun of Righteousness arising with 
healing in his wings.” Thus the whole Old Testament refers to 
Christ, not as a mere example, but as the sin atoning Lamb. 
And Christ, as a suffering Saviour, is still more, if possible, the 
heart of the New Testament. Its teachings are summed up in 
that miniature gospel, “For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have eternal life.” The great mysteries of the 
Person of Christ, the sufferings of Christ for the sins of the world, 
Repentance, Faith, Justification, Regeneration, Sanctification, 
Resurrection, Ascension, etc., nearly fill the gospels and epistles. 
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They do not exclude the idea of a model and a guide for holy 
living, but they form the foundation to a holy and god-like life. 
And that these great mysteries of Christ and the Bible are not 
so incapable of doctrinal development, as the writer thinks, is ev- 
ident; for there is already a doctrinal development to be found 
in the epistles, especially those of Paul, and this development 
has continued and been a legitimate outgrowth of the life 
of the Church, as is witnessed in the Apostles’ Creed, the Ni- 
cene Creed, the Athanasian Creed and the Augsburg Confession. 
These creeds are not a perfect scientific statement of the mys- 
teries or supernatural facts of the word of God, but they are a 
reasonably clear exhibition of them and of the faith of the 
Church as founded upon them. The word of God is just as 
much the only infallible rule of fazth as of practice. And be- 
ing such, its supernatural facts must be capable of a reasonable 
statement. That they are has been proved by the history of 
the Church. And that they are of infinite value to the Church 
has also been demonstrated by its history. Wherever Chris- 
tianity has survived the flood of skepticism, and flourished anew, 
its progress has been in direct proportion to its clear reassertion 
of its supernatural character and facts. It was eminently so in 
the Reformation, in the reviyal of Pietism, of Methodism, and 
it is also so in our day. As the great doctrines of Christ and 
the Bible have been faithfully preached so the Church has 
flourished. There is no call to throw these to one side as of no 
importance, nor to reconcile them with science and the interpre- 
tations of Rationalists, Naturalists, and Agnostics. If Chris- 
tians will only hold faithfully to the supernatural facts of Chris- 
tianity, science will sooner or later reconcile itself with these 
facts: it is doing so more and more, and the skeptical critics will 
destroy one anothor. They are powerless to destroy Christian- 
ity. Luther understood this when he gave utterance to those 
words of confidence— 
“Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn 
Und Kein’n Dank dazu haben, 

If the Church is but strong in the faith of him whose name 
is the “Word of God,” and whose oracles of truth outrun the 
light and discovery of all ages, and which have already put so 
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many predictions of failure to shame, she will not need to fear 
the future. All things are hers, and she is Christ’s, and Christ 
is God's. 

The writer also asserts that the object of Christ’s teaching, 
dealing thus as it always did with spiritual states, with feelings, 
not with intellectual propositions or with exactly worded pre- 
cepts, avoiding pointedly and distinctly all statements of doc- 
trine, was to bring about ity those who listened certain spiritual 
results, certain states of feeling toward God and toward men. 

That Christ intended by his teaching to produce certain spir- 
itual results, and certain states of feeling towards God and man, 
is undoubtedly true; but that he endeavored to do this, as the 
writer asserts he did, by giving instances of this feeling as it 
showed itself outwardly in various and widely different persons, 
is certainly very questionable. These examples of spiritual feel- 
ing which the Saviour uses, are not ends in themselves, they 
certainly have no power to create in any one kindred feelings. 
They, like the rest of Christ's teachings, are intended to call men 
to Christ, who as a divine person has power to give the bread 
of life, the water of life, rest, peace, life itself, for he is the resur- 
rection and the life. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life.’ “And this is the Father's 
will which hath sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” So it is evidently through faith in 
Christ, or the Word of God, that this spiritual state or feelings 
are produced, and not by the mere presentations of various ex- 
amples,—noble, rich, poor, moral, wicked. It is no wonder, 
having the idea of Christianity and the Bible that he has, that 
he is unable to distinguish the feelings which they produce from 
those produced by semi-Christian and heathen religions. If 
Christianity has no power with which to produce these spiritual 
states other than that which is found in examples or guides of 
conduct through life, it only differs, if it differs at all, from Mo- 
hammedanism and heathenism in degree, not in kind. In what 
then would Christ differ from Socrates, but in degree? He 
might be more skillful in presenting examples of certain spirit- 
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ual states and feelings, but nothing more, for he is not supposed 
to exercise a divine power to create such spiritual states and 
feelings in the hearts of men. 

The teachings of Christianity and the Bible do indeed pro- 
duce certain spiritual states and feelings towards God and men, 
but they do it through the divine power which always accom- 
panies faith in them. And they are to be distinguished as gen- 
uine religious emotions because they are the products of faith 
in divine realities. To the possessor of them they are to be 
tested by certain definite results which are declared to invariably 
follow them, namely, keeping God’s commandments, love for 
the brethren, overcoming the world, confessing that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and the witness of the Spirit of God with his spirit 
that he is God’s child. To others the claim that one possesses 
this spiritual state must be proved by the fruits of a Christ-like 
life. Certainly no one ever thought of testing one’s religious 
feeling by the intellectual comprehension of such doctrines as 
the Real Presence or the Trinity. One’s conformity to certain 
standards of orthodoxy might be tested in that way, but not his 
religious or spiritual state. But that would not be saying that 
the acceptance of these doctrines as supernatural facts to be be- 
lieved, though not understood, would be of no consequence. 
Some things may be of importance to one’s life, that are not ab- 
solutely necessary to his salvation, or his proper spiritual state 
before God. 

Though these divine realities of Christianity and the Bible 
can not be demonstrated by mathematical laws, yet they can be 
demonstrated as truly as any facts can that enter into human 
experience. Certain supernatural facts are revealed. Faith in 
these facts are said to produce certain supernatural results in 
man. This then becomes a matter that can be tried by the rule 
of experience. This is in accord with the teachings of Christ, 
who said, “If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it is of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
The writer well says: “Where a man has through its teachings 
attained that state,” z. ¢., a proper spiritual state—“he will find 
in it the demonstration of the truth of the Bible.’ “He will 
feel that the Bible is spiritually true; that it has enabled him to 
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attain to happiness and content. This feeling must far surpass 
any cold intellectual knowledge of its truth.” But he makes 
the great mistake of supposing that such a spiritual state can 
be produced by the presentation of facts that might be untrue, 
and that it could be a small matter, a matter entirely immaterial, 
if they were. Such a spiritual state can only be produced by 
divine power operating through faith in divine realities. To ad- 
mit that these facts of the Bible may be untrue, is to rob them 
of their power and to place them in the same class with AZsop’s 
fables. The fact that these facts produce a certain spiritual 
state within man that are to him a demonstration of the truth 
of the Bible, is also a demonstration that these facts are super- 
natural, or divine realities. Hence Peter says: “We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty.” This is precisely the difference 
between the Christian religion and false religions. They have 
no sure foundations for their religious emotions it has, “For 
their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves be- 
ing judges.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


WHICH—DEBTS OR TRESPASSES ? 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The question raised in the Homiletic Review for October, 1891, 
on this subject, has an importance probably surpassing the esti- 
mate there put upon it; for beyond the desirableness of liturgi- 
cal uniformity there urged, and indeed possibly overestimated, 
there are some other relations involved, as will appear, which 
touch far graver interests and more vital spiritual consequences. 
If we mistake not, the end sought—of liturgical uniformity— 
even if gained, would be secured at too great a cost, if reached 
by the adoption of the conclusion in that article. 

To our view the article is quite misleading, presenting a con- 
clusion not at all in the premises, or warranted by them. The 
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critical facts, so clearly arrayed, point directly to the opposite 
conclusion. 

It is proper, in order to get at the real truth on this question, 
to recall the critical and philological facts as conceded by the 
article, and otherwise unquestionably sure. 

1. That the word ogeAnuata (debts), found in the Lord’s 
Prayer in Matthew, as truly as apaprtias in Luke, means sins— 
as debts of penalty due for defaulted obligations of duty and pos- 
itive transgressions of God's law. Cremer and Thayer, quoted 
in the article, are adequate evidence that in Scripture use this is 
the meaning of the word in such connections. “Sin is OmeiA nua 
in so far as it imposes on the sinner the obligation of en- 
during punishment ;” 7. ¢., “debt” specially denotes and marks 
“sin” as guilt before God, the bond that ties it to its pen- 
alty. If more authorities are needed on this point, they are at 
hand. Schleusner, Lexicon in Novum Testamentum, explains it, 
beyond the secular sense, as delictum, peccatum omnis generis, 
i. e., apaptias. Wahl, Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica, de- 
fines it: delictum, peccatum. Glassius, Philologia Sacra: “He 
who sins is called a debtor, and sin is called a debt. For what 
else is sin but a certain debt by which we are bound to render 
an account, unless we cancel the account by tears of repentance.” 
Matthias Flacius, Clavis Scripture Sacre, defines: “Debitum 
metaphorically signifies sz. Wherefore in the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘dimitte nobis debita.’ Our sins are debts, because they bind us 
over to punishment; they render us gwi/ty before God and 
worthy of punishment.” 

Indeed it cannot be questioned that oweiAnuara is a fully es- 
tablished Scripture term for sin, strongly emphasizing the obli- 
gation that binds the sinner to the penalty of the broken law 
And what is particularly to be noted is, that it covers sins of 
omission as well as of commission, sins of neglect and short- 
coming as truly as of transgression. Unmet obligations to duty 
become debts of penalty. 

It is plain, too, as the article admits, that the personal form 
ogedérns is used as a synonym for avapr@Aos, sinner. The 
use of opednuata is thus no slip of expression, but part of an 
established harmony of Scripture phraseology on the subject. 
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And it is Jesus himself that has chosen and appropriated this 
word, with its intense and comprehensive meaning, to this ser- 
vice, when he taught his dis¢iples: “After this manner pray ye.” 

2. It is also conceded by the article that the English word 
debts is the exact English equivalent for the Greek word thus 
used by Christ. The article confesses: “Manifestly, then, 
ogeiAnpata corresponds to our English word debts.” This at 
once bars out all possible plea that the word is mistranslated in 
our English New Testaments. Tyndale’s translation, “tres- 
passes,” was rejected as inadequate and incorrect by King 
James’ translators, in the Authorized Version, and their judg- 
ment has been reaffirmed by the great committee of the fore- 
most Biblical scholars of England and America that has given 
us the Revised Version. It is sustained, too, by the correspond- 
ing translations in all the leading languages, as the Latin, dedita ; 
German, Schulden ; French, dettes, etc. “7respasses” has not a 
shadow of scholarly right to be substituted as a translation here. 

It would seem that “this ought to settle the philology of the 
matter,” and the right in the case, too; but just at this point, 
where the correct conclusion, as clearly demanded by the prem- 
ises, comes transparently into view, the article turns from it in 
the interest of its opposite by putting in a claim that, although 
“debts” is shown to be,the exact equivalent of the Greek, fall- 
ing into correspondence with it as the second picture in the 
stereoscope falls into perfect agreement with the first, it is, never- 
theless, inadequate, and intirely ‘oo weak to express the wor- 
shiper’s proper sense of sin, the “exceeding sinfulness of our 
sins.” It is too “mild” an expression. “For the confession of 
our sins,” says the article, “we want the strongest expression 
afforded by language’’"—*showing by the words we employ that 
we have, at least in a measure, some sense of their enormity.” 
For these reasons the words found as given by Christ are to be 
set aside, and the surprising conclusion is declared: “There is, 
therefore, no justification for the terms ‘debts’ and ‘debtors’ when 
we use the Lord's Prayer in our devotions.” But why, then, 
were they divinely put there ? 

It is a bad exegetical mistake when plausibility is sought for 
this through a claim that, in the verses just after the prayer, 
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Christ has given an “explanation,” “interpretation” of the words, 
and “furnished the right term,” which we should substitute, the 
term mapant@pata, trespasses. Now every reader of the New 
Testament can see, even at a glance, that when Jesus says: “For 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your heav- 
enly Father forgive you your trespasses,”’ he is not at all giving 
an “explanation” or “interpretation” of the term, but an ap/ii- 
cation of the principle of forgiveness involved in the petition. 
There is not a shadow of evidence that he meant to correct his 
own use of the word “debts,” or withdraw it from the form of 
the petition. On the contrary, it is manifest that on applying 
the principle of forgiveness, he simply varied the general ex- 
pression for sin to another fitting more particularly the sort of 
sins men are in danger of not forgiving one another—personal 
misdeeds. In inter-human relations mapant@ara is the fit- 
ting term for the character of the offences which men are in 
danger of failing to forgive, requiring this emphasis on a forgiv- 
ing temper. And the English word “trespasses’” has been al- 
ways adopted by the New Testament translators as properly 
recognizing the distinction which Christ here divinely made in 
the use of the terms, and carrying it over into our versions. 
Thus the only semblance of plausibility for the article’s demand 
for a substitution of “trespasses”’ for “debts” comes from the er- 
roneous exegesis that has mistaken, as an “explanation” of the 
word, an application of the law of forgiveness. 

But the seriousness of the wrong in the proposed adoption of 
“trespasses”’ is seen only when we look, further, at the fact that 
it substitutes a very partial and one-sided word for that which is 
generic and comprehensive. The word “debts” as the equivalent 
of “sins” covers both sins of commission and owitssion, of ne- 
glect and shortcoming as well as of positive transgression of 
Ged's law. ‘“Trespasses” is etymologically and really the equiva- 
lent of “transgressions” —positive infractions of the law. Web- 
ster defines trespass: “Any voluntary transgression of the 
moral law.” The Century Dictionary: “An aggressive or ac- 
tive offence against the law of morality ; the commission of any 
wrongful or improper act.” And the use of this one-sided term, 
unwarrantably substituted, tends to foster the dreadfully prev- 
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alent tendency among church-members to make no conscience 
whatever of sins of omission, neglects of duty or privilege, in- 
difference and inactivity, the whole wretched evil of the nega- 
tive character and grade of professedly Christian life. We are 
asked to take a word that may be repeated Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, thousands of times, without ever suggesting a thought of 
these sins of neglect, unused opportunities, indifference and 
sloth by which the average piety of church-members becomes 
so poor, unworthy, and barren. The use of “trespasses’’ may 
serve to remind of the sinfulness of positive transgressions and 
violations of moral law, but by its taking no account of sins of 
omission it must lack power for the quickening of conscience 
and the elevation of life into the positive activities and duties of 
our earnest calling in Jesus Christ. The teaching and educating 
influence of liturgical forms is often emphasized. This is an in- 
stance in which this influence, of vital and far-reaching import, 
deserves to be borne in mind. Clearly the English word “tres- 
pass” is not adequate to express the full meaning, or do the 
work of the generic and comprehensive word oeAnpata, 
“debts,” selected by the Saviour himself. 

The article in question urges an assumed absence of the idea 
of sin from customary secular usage in the employment of the 
term “debt” and “debtors.” It says of them: “No sense of 
wickedness or criminality, no idea of penalty or punishment at- 
taches inherently to them. A debtor, even a bankrupt, may be 
a man of excellent character. The law not only provides no 
punishment against him, but it shields him from any punish- 
ment which a creditor might wish to inflict upon him. His 
debts are, as a rule, regarded in the light of misfortunes. He is, 
perhaps, to be pitied on their account, rather than to be blamed. 
His offending is not to be compared to that of a criminal.” 
Now this strikes us as an extraordinary concession to business 
immorality, or a low conscience in matters of monetary obliga- 
tion. Disregard of such obligations, reckless or careless con- 
traction of debts, neglect or indifference about payment or re- 
fusal to pay, utter dishonesty—and no sense of criminality! 
Surely it is not from men of this character, out of whose con- 
science has faded away all sense of “sin” in their disregard of 
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the obligations of debts, that we are to be influenced to drop the 
term debts from its office of reminding and confessing sin in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Perhaps, if “debt” and “debtors” had been more 
used in connection with confessions of the deep and irreducible 
reality of sin, in prayer, from the teachings of infancy at the 
mother’s knee, on through all the services of the Sunday-school 
and worship of the sanctuary, year after year, we would have 
fewer cases of such degradation of business conscience to shame 
the Christian name. 

But, after all, among men of high and fine integrity there is 
no such severance of the idea of sin from debts slighted or re- 
pudiated. The man that holds his debts apart from conscience, 
or disregards them without compunction, is morally rotten and 
“guilty” before men and God. A truly Christian conscience 
will condemn the bankrupt, if he went over the precipice by 
reason of moral indifference or recklessness in creating debts. 
Even if the law of the State does, in certain cases, come in and 
exempt from immediate payment, leaving the creditor to suffer, 
yet all high sense of righteousness and moral obligation still 
bind to reparation, if reparation ever becomes a possibility. 
The man that has no sense of obligation other than the compul- 
sion of civil law—or its exemption—is by no means up to the 
Christian standard. He needs “conviction of sz in connection 
with slighted debts—just such a conviction of it as comes from 
the use of the term “debts,” as the Divine synonym for sins, 
when in deep repentance he lifts up his humble cry to God for a 
needed pardon. 

If, now, we sum up the points that have become unquestiona- 
bly clear in this review of the facts, we will have the following : 

1. That the words “debts” and “debtors” are the exact and 
required translation of the Greek terms in the fourth petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

2. That the word “trespasses” is inadequate to the office of 
translating the original, as it utterly fails to suggest or include 
sins of omission, included in the generic comprehensive term in 
the Greek. It translates only half its meaning. 

3. That the claim that Christ has furnished another word for 
us to substitute in the petition is altogether an illusion, having its 
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only plausibility in the mistaken exegesis that has failed to dis- 
tinguish between a supposed “explanation” and the actual ap- 
plication of the principle of forgiveness to inter-human relations. 

4+ That as the substitution of “trespasses” is philologically 
indefensible, so it is also to be liturgically condemned on ac- 
count of the thorough deficiency of the word to hold worship- 
ers under full, correct teaching and spiritual quickening in con- 
nection with the enormous evil of sins of omission. Its use 
is inferior for the conscience. 

It is proper to add also that while the use of the words debts 
and debtors is thus vindicated as the correct use on liturgical 
grounds, these words are required also homiletically and cate- 
chetically. For homiletic service the word “trespasses’’ is en- 
tirely inadequate for exposition of the scope of Christ’s meaning ; 
and in the catechetical class a catechism with this phraseology 
would be miserably at fault as:a text for sound instruction on 
the subject— Homiletic Review (May, 1892). 


ARTICLE VIL. 


DE NOVA.OBEDIENTIA, (THE NEW OBEDIENCE.)* 
ARTICLE SIXTH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


By Chas. S. ALBERT, D. D., Baltimore, Md, 


Article Sixth of the Augsburg Confession, reads: Also they 
teach that this faith should bring forth good fruits and that men 
ought to do the good works gommanded of God, because it is 
God’s will and not on any confidence of meriting justification 
before God by their works. 

For remission of sins and justification is apprehended by faith 
as also the voice of Christ witnesseth: “When ye have done 
all these things, say, we are unprofitable servants.” 

The same, also, do the ancient writers of the Church teach: 
for Ambrose saith: “This is ordained of God, that he that be- 





“*Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession (Art, VI.) delivered June 
8th, 1892. 
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lieveth in Christ shall be saved, without works, by faith alone, 
freely receiving the remission of sins.”’ 

There is a virile strength about this article which invigorates. 
It is rich with wisdom and is constructed with sure conception 
of scriptural truth. It is simple, compact and lucid, and, the 
more it is studied the greater is our admiration for the skill by 
which it met the errors of the day, and excluded them, and for 
the knowledge of positive truth by which it remains fresh and 
helpful in all religious and ethical discussions of the day. Truth 
once clearly apprehended is vital for alltime. The centuries do 
not outgrow it. They may enrich the conception, but, the solid 
substance remains. It is idle to talk of medizvalism, of six- 
teenth century theology, as if that settled any question of truth. 
The nineteenth century is as full of folly and ignorance as other 
centuries. It has also made discoveries that will last through all 
time, but its folly or wisdom must be tested by the Scriptures and 
experience as in all other centuries. It must also receive in hu- 
mility whatever the past has wrought out. It may indeed when 
occasion calls reéxamine what has been set forth, but it cannot 
change truth, that is eternal. It will diligently search whether 
these things be true and then loyally accept them, whether they 
be Old Testament truths, first century truths, or the truths of 
succeeding centuries. The noble student, so far as he can, casts 
away prejudice and seeks truth wherever it may be found. 

It is a matter of profound thankfulness that the new obedience 
is set forth in such brief, comprehensive form. It is a necces- 
sary characteristic of an acceptable confession that it should 
be expressed in few and weighty words. Differences will arise on 
every article of Christian belief, for every article of Christian be- 
lief touches upon the infinite, which refuses to be compressed 
into finite phrases. Much therefore of the creed-making of the 
Church has been occasioned by the attacks of errorists, whereby 
it became necessary to condemn their statements of false doctrine. 
The Church has at times, elaborately set forth what is not the 
truth, but in its positive statements it briefly sets forth the vital 
doctrines which deal with the infinite modes of God. An abid- 
ing creed, or confession, is not a sermon, nor elaborated dog- 
matic theology, which have their true and legitimate functions, 
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but a short, brief, weighty statement of divine truth on its posi- 
tive side, under which men who in heart and spirit are one and 
yet who may differ on the intellectual relations and conceptions 
of the truth, may unite and stand in one common faith. There 
is for instance a Lutheran tendency and consciousness which 
may differ in interpretation, but heartily unite in creed state- 
ments such as is set forth in this article on the new obedience, 

Compare Melanchthon in the Variata Editions, or the Tetra- 
politan on Good Works, and whilst we are ready to acknowl- 
edge that they produce many excellent thoughts, they fall far 
below, for confessional purposes, the Augustana, in strength, 
simplicity and force. 

Every confession, whilst professedly a statement of divine truth, 
is a historical document of the particular time in which it origi- 
nated. Therefore even when it sets forth an abiding truth of 
God’s word, great light is thrown upon it by a consideration of 
the circumstances which led to its crystallization in confessional 
statement. The statement of the truth is influenced by the age, 
by its methods, practices, customs and conceptions and modes 
of thought. 

The Augsburg Confession originated in the throes of bitter 
conflict with a corrupt and vitiated Church. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church had obscured the conception of man’s relation to 
God. It had changed the direct personal relation with God, by 
faith in Christ Jesus, into a vast system of guarantees of the 
faith, which the Church alone could give. “It held the secrets 
of the unseen world, it was the possessor of mysterious powers, 
alike of punishment and deliverance, men surrendered them- 
selves into bondage to its authority. The dread of the possi- 
ble consequences of sin remained ; but the essential character of 
sin was lost sight of on the one side, while the real deliverance 
from it was lost sight of on the other. Repentance and faith— 
repentance towards God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ 
—which are the two central principles of religious life, were 
fatally enfeebled.”’ 

The Church was more to many than Christ, what it ordained, 
commanded and exacted, was the way of salvation to multitudes. 
Man was no longer saved by faith in Christ, but by faith and 
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works, largely works of the Church. Even after the Scriptural 
truth had been plainly set forth, and the crudities of the Roman 
Catholic view had been modified, still they insisted that man 
was saved by faith and works,—he merits salvation. It is re- 
markable how that idea of merit survives in the Romish Church. 
Thus the Council of Trent declares: 

“As a constant power flows from Christ the Head, on the jus- 
tified who are his members, as from the vine to its branches, a 
power which precedes their good works, accompanies the same, 
and follows them,—a power without which they can in nowise 
be agreeable to God, and meritorious ; so we are bound to be- 
lieve that the justified are enabled, through works performed in 
God, to satisfy the divine law, according to the condition of this 
present life, and to merit eternal life, when they depart in a state 
of grace.’’* 

Moehler, the able Roman Catholic theologian, asserts: “As in 
the man truly born again from the Spirit, the Catholic Church 
recognizes a real liberation from sin, a direction of the Spirit and 
the will truly sanctified and acceptable to God, it neccessarily 
follows that she asserts the possibility and reality of truly good 
works and ¢hezr consequent meritoriousness.’’t 

In his criticism of the Lutheran doctrine of good works, he 
says: “The Formulary of Concord assures to them ‘emporal 
advantages, and to those who perform the most, a greater re- 
compense in heaven. Accordingly faith without works would 
absolutely merit heaven; but, works would only contribute 
something thereto.”{ Every Lutheran would reject the state- 
ment that faith merits heaven. It is by the merit of Christ, 
which faith appropriates, that we are saved and made heirs of 
heaven, with him. 

If after the discussion of the Reformation this doctrine of 
merit still abides in modified shape in the Roman Catholic 
Church, we may comprehend how the truth was obscured by 
error in the days that preceded the Reformation. Abundant 
evidences of this are found in the Confutation of the Augustana 





*Council Trident. Sess. VI. c. 16, tMoehler’s Symbolism, p. 238. 
tMoehler’s Symbolism, p. 246. 
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by-the Roman Catholic theologians and in Melanchthon’s mas- 
terly Apolagy. 

Luther had tried the way of salvation as proposed by the Latin 
Church. He stands for humanity under its care. He was pro- 
foundly impressed with the sinfulness of sin. He sought abso- 
lute certitude of forgiveness and peace. He tried fastings, pray- 
ers, penances, confessions, and he wretchedly failed to find peace. 
The Latin Church did not promise certitude of salvation to her 
children. Pope Gregory the Great had answered a correspond- 
ent, who demanded the assurance that our sins are forgiven, that 
such assurance was difficult and unprofitable.’’* 

Luther found forgiveness of sins and adoption as God's child, 
2. €. justification by faith, by the simple, believing reception of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus, and this he guarded vigilantly. 
It was to him the article of a standing or falling Church. He 
would not admit that good works merited God’s favor. “Faith, 
and faith alone, saves. We are justified by faith, and that with- 
out works.” 

This teaching permeates our Church ever since. Thus 
Rev. A. Cordes, in a recent article in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, 
says: “Equally great is the difference between the deaconesses 
and the Romuish Sister of Mercy, or the nun, ‘1 serve neither for 
thanks nor for hire, but out of love and gratitude ; my reward is 
that 1 am permitted to serve,’ says the Protestant deaconess. 
The Romish sister, on the other hand, serves the Lord that she 
may win heaven thereby. The deaconess does not hope for sal- 
vation through her works; she is already blessed in the doing. 
While the nun imagines hereself and her actions to be more 
holy than ordinary Christians and their actions, the deaconess 
knows that she and her work are not raised above the level of 
average Christianity ; bearing in mind the words of our Saviour: 
‘When ye shall have done all these things * * say: We are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which was our duty 
to do.’ ’’t 

The Confession denies merit when it says “that men ought 
to do good works, but not on any confidence of meriting justifi- 


*Neander, Church History, p. 200 
TLUTH. QUARTERLY, Vol, XXIL., p. 176. 
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cation before God by their works.” The way of grace was not 
the way of works, the righteousness of faith was distinct from 
the righteousness of the law. They jealously guard this funda- 
mental truth and enforce it by appeal to the authority of Christ 
and of the Fathers. 

“For remission of sins and justification is apprehended by 
faith, as also the voice of Christ witnesseth: “When ye have 
done all these things say, we are unprofitable servants.” 

The same also do the ancient writers of the Church teach ; 
for Ambrose saith: “This is ordained of God, that he that be- 
lieveth in Christ shall be saved without works, by faith alone, 
freely receiving the remission of sins.’’* 

The Sixth Article is jealous to maintain this, because only as 
obedience springs from faith are truly good works and joyous 
service possible. “This faith should bring forth good fruits.” 
There is no divergence here from the deep consciousness of the 
human heart in all ages that men should be holy and their lives, 
lives of goodness. But they are profoundly convinced that faith 
is the gateway to a holy life. A man must possess the divine 
favor before he can with peace and joy serve God, by the help of 
God. This divine favor is gained through faith. The Roman- 
ist says: “A man must be made good to be received into the 
divine favor, justification is to be attained by the way of sancti- 
fication.” The Reformers replied: “Not so, we must first be 
received into divine favor, in order that being received we may 
be made good. Sanctification is to be attained by the way of 
justification.” Melanchthon, in the Apology, lucidly states this: 
“It has been foolishly and unaptly said by our opponents, that 
men who have incurred eternal wrath obtain forgiveness of sins 
through love, since it is impossible to love God until the heart 
has by faith apprehended the forgiveness. For a heart that is 
in distress, and has a real sense of God’s wrath, cannot love him 
until he affords that heart relief, comforts it and shows himself 
gracious. 

“Light and inexperienced persons may indeed invent a dream 





*Quotation really from an unknown patristic writer. See Walch: In- 
troductio in Libros Symbolicos, pp. 276-279. 
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of love, as that a mortal guilty of sin can love God above all 
things, because they do not feel what the wrath or judgment of 
God is. But in agony of conscience and in conflicts, conscience 
experiences the vanity of these philosophical speculations.” 
Again: “If faith receives the forgiveness of sins for the sake 
of its love, forgiveness of sins must ever be uncertain; for we 
never love God perfectly as we ought. Nay, we cannot love 
God until the heart is certain that its sins are forgiven—since no 
one can rightly understand or possess love until he believes that 
we receive forgiveness of sin through Christ, of grace alone.”’* 
Only when men are certain of the mercy of God will they be 
able to give to him the glad affections of their hearts. “Not till 
we are reconciled to God, can we live in friendship with him; 
and all holy obedience is but a grateful response to the gift of 
his grace. For the heaviest burden which oppresses us is guilt 
and the consciousness of guilt; and the first and foremost of all 
our wants is forgiveness of sins and certainty of God’s mercy.” t+ 
The fonndation of the New Obedience is laid in faith. “Faith 
is the mother and source of good works.”” The Confession ex- 
presses this truth that good works must follow faith. Good 
fruits test living faith. Quenstedt says: “Good works are not 
the way 7/0, but the only ways zw the kingdom.”{ Gerhard: 
“Good works do not make one good, they only show him so.”’|| 
Or, as an humble verger in a church in Geneva luminously sta- 
ted it to a party of gentlemen discussing faith and works: 
“Works are the thermometer of faith.” 
Works must follow genuine faith, and attest its fervency. 


WHAT ARE GOOD WORKS ? 


It is in the light of the controversy with the Romish Church 
that the scriptural truths of the Confession, that men ought to 
do the good works commanded of God,” shines with new lustre. 
“What are good works” is a vital question, and the answer of 
the Confession in its epigrammatic brevity is forcible and happy. 

Our theologians have given us many excellent analyses of 





*Apology, Chap. II., Art, IV. tLuthardt’s Saving Truths, p. 233. 
Quenstedii Theolog. Didactico-Polemica, Pars IV., p. 331. 
\|Loci Theolog., J. Gerhard, Vol. VIIL., p. 25. 
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Good Works, but for confessional purposes none can be com- 
pared with this strong, succint statement of the Augustana. See 
Hollazius, Quenstedt, Gerhard, 7x Loco. Good works are those 
commanded of God, meaning thereby not merely those com- 
mands that are expressed in the letters and words of scriptures, 
but those which are justly derived from the Scriptures.* The 
Romish Church had departed from the simplicity of the Scrip- 
tures. It had multiplied traditions, observances and commands. 

This positive statement included a vast number of church- 
works which had fettered men and obscured the good works of 
a renewed life in God. Tetzel and his methods were slightly 
exaggerated examples of characteristic church corruption. Pen- 
ances, fasts, keeping of holidays, pilgrimages, worshiping of 
saints, the use of rosaries, monkery, gifts of money and the like 
were good works which merited the favor of God. The Re- 
formers returned to the Scriptures, “Men ought to do the good 
works commanded of God” —unless in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures, every work ordained of the Church was vain and unprofit- 
able. This short sentence overthrew all the pernicious methods 
by which ecclesiasticism held men in bondage. 

It was needful at that time. It is needful now. Hatch in 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888, No. VI., has shown the tendency of 
the morality of the Romish Church to return to the ethics of 
Ancient Greece and Rome. Christianity in the beginning 
rested morality on the Divine Command. Its ultimate appeal is 
not to reasonableness, though all its morality when understood 
is reasonable, but to a word of God. “Thus saith the Lord,” 
“Verily, verily I say unto you.” God orders. Faith obeys. 
The ethics of the Stoics found the basis of its morality in rea- 
son searching out the laws of nature. These laws were indeed 
the laws of God, but not as expressions of his personal will, but 
as being laws of nature, part of the whole constitution of the 
world., The reason discovered the bearing of these laws upon 
human conduct. It was not necessary to appeal to a divine 
revelation. 

As the early Christianity became corrupted there was a return 





*Chemnitz, Exam. Decretur, Con. Trid., Pars I. Locus, 
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to Stoical Ethics. What seemed reasonable, ordained by the 
Church, took the place of the works commanded of God. 

The apostolic teaching was that sin was the breach of the 
moral law, the law of God, and therefore trespass against God. 
Paul strenuously maintains that God is angry with the sinner 
and must be appeased, and that being appeased he could forgive. 
From the basis of forgiveness and faith, the child of God was to 
be righteous and perfect in holiness. Minute particularity of vir- 
tues was needless. A new life produced righteousness and holi- 
ness. Debit and credit accounts were not kept by the believer 
with God. 

The Stoic taught that sin was a trespass against inflexible law, 
but not against a personal God ; it was shortcoming, failure, loss. 
He declared amendment was possible, but not absolute forgive- 
ness. There was an elaboration of the virtues and vices, the duties 
of life, and a debit and credit account for man. Partially the Ro- 
mish Church returned to this basis. It indeed held fast the 
truth but mingled it with the pagan errors. Viftue was set over 
against righteousness and true holiness. Ambrose of Milan pub- 
lishes a version of Cicero and with Christian coloring accepts 
the old heathen virtues: wisdom, justice, courage, temperance. 
Amendment gradually takes the place of full and free forgive- 
ness and an elaborate scheme of restoration is devised by pen- 
ances and good works under the authority of the Church. And 
as though this were not sufficient the scheme is enlarged to in- 
clude the next world. The keys of Purgatory are in the hands 
of the Church. 

Protestantism returns to the simplicity of Christ and the apos- 
tles. Good works are those commanded of God. It rests mor- 
ality on the divine command. Its consciousness of sin is in- 
tense, it is trespass against God. It leaps into the joy of for- 
giveness through Christ. It obeys the prompting of the re- 
newed life It has no debit and credit account of works with 
God. It serves, seeking to perfect holiness in the fear of God 
having the promise of sonship. 

And we may add that this same subtle touch of Paganism is 
in the new theology of the day, which talks of other world pro- 
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bation and thinks more of external righteousness of works than 
the internal righteousness of faith. 

It was natural that this return to the original truth should in- 
tensify both the scope of obedience and consciousness of sin. 
Obedience was to a person, and not to law and organization, to 
God and not to laws of nature and the Church. More was re- 
quired of men than duties that were external; the first table of 
the law, which commands the affections of the heart toward 
God, became the great table. We are to fear, trust and love God 
above all things. Thus, our theologians (Melanchthon, Chem- 
nitz, Gerhard) all assert the inward spiritual obedience. The or- 
der of Rome was first the Church, then man, and then God. The 
Reformers reversed it, first God, then man, then the Church. 
The demands are great, Christ alone can help us. Moreover 
this definition that “Men ought to do the good works com- 
manded of God,” conflicts with the ethical schemes of the day. 
All systems of ethics insist upon good works. We are nothing 
if not virtuous—in theory. 

The newspaper sage, inflamed by Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade, in 
leading editorials discourses wisely on the necessity of good 
works and claims what the world needs is less religion and more 
right living, less faith and more good works. To all which not 
a few pulpits chorus amen. 

It would appear as though there would be no difficulty to se- 
cure a virtuous world. However, the thoughtful man, investi- 
gating, speedily discovers that men are not at all agreed upon 
what good works are. One of the sad features of the day is 
that vices are championed, specially those which refer to mar- 
riage, divorce and the gratification of the sexual passions. 

Article Sixth is clear in its definition of good works over 
against modern ethics. It appeals to conscience. Men ought 
to do good works. The authority of conscience is imperative 
and must be obeyed. Men may not be able to analyze con- 
science, but the moral sanction in all ages by humanity has 
been found in conscience. Before its tribunal, they have all 
trembled ; in its approval rejoiced. The confession is one with 
the common sentiment of mankind, past and present. With 
few exceptions, conscience is the basis in all modern ethical 
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schools, even such as reject it return to it under another title, 
to find there a basis for the ethics which they believe supreme. 

The confession adds the further declaration, the good works 
commanded of God. It brings iliumination, the illumination of 
God's word, to the question what are good works, and excludes 
as truly good works all such as have no reference to God. 

Morality is two-fold. There is a worldly or autonomic mor- 
ality, civil righteousness as the Reformers styled it. Here man 
obeys the voice of conscience, is his own law-giver. His aim is 
within himself and not toward God. There is a religious, or 
theonomic morality, in which man really acknowledges himself 
as God’s child, God is zs law-giver and not Aimself, God’s law, 
z. é., the things commanded of God, is the law of his being, and 
life in God is his highest aim.* 

There are virtues outside of faith, good works in a worldly 
sense, honesty, integrity, charity, etc., but they are not truly 
good works before God. The moral actions have an outward 
similarity ; but the actions which are seen receive their moral 
character from the motives and dispositions of the mind which 
are not seen, and from the view of life which accompanies these. 
The Pharisee prayed, but he prayed with himself; he gave alms, 
but to be seen of men; he had his reward, the glory of men. 
The confession therefore gives us a lucid definition of good 
works when it declares men ought to do the good works com- 
manded of God. And this prevailed in our Church, for Hutter 
says: “Good works are those inward and outward actions en- 
joined by God and comprehended in his word, which faith, 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, enables the regenerate to perform 
to the glory of God and as an evidence both of our obedience 
and gratitude to him.’’¢ 

This cardinal truth needs to be enforced especially in our day. 
It has been argued that the moral instinct is so powerful that 
morality will abide even though belief in God and a future world - 
be no longer held. There are indeed strong advocates of this 
view and able ethical writers, as Herbert Spencer, who construct 
systems of morality without God. It is however manifest in 


*See Martensen Ethics, Vol.1. tHutter, Compend. Theology, p. 124. 
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the practical application under materialistic science, and pessimis- 
tic philosophy, that there are signs of danger. Robert Bu- 
chanan says, “Are we then so pure? I will turn away from the 
revelations of the Divorce Court, from the reports of the news- 
papers‘ and just walk out once more into the midnight streets. 
What do I see there? Instead of the bold, painted woman's 
face of twenty years ago, I see the pale, thin face of a child! 
Instead of the coarse, robust young person from the country, | 
see the delicate young person, who has perhaps been a “lady” 
and has known luxury. Let me tell in this connection two ab- 
solutely true stories within my own knowledge. A little while 
ago two pure young girls, daughters of a clergyman, left York- 
shire and came to London deliberately, out of choice dispassion- 
ately, to throw themselves on the London streets? They did 
so and were swept away in the great vortex. These young girls, 
well educated, familiar with modern pessimistic books, con- 
cluded that the world was impure, and having lost all vital be- 
lief, followed their despair to a logical conclusion. My second 
story is of a young girl who, when | first met her, was a beauti- 
ful child of seventeen, reared in luxury, accomplished in music 
and painting, the idol of her home. She too, had become a 
reader of the new literature; she too had become utterly with- 
out faith, either in God or human nature, when, a few years la- 
ter, she made the acquaintance of a married man, an officer in 
the army. This man deliberately set himself to undermine 
those moral instincts which still kept her personally pure. He 
convinced her that society was honey-combed through and 
through with libertinism ; that there were no pure women; that 
since life was transient, indulgence of all kinds was wise and 
justifiable. She came at last to a piteous and terrible end, dy- 
ing in utter despair. 

“A generation ago the Devil lacked his one convincing argu- 
ment which proves to the weak and blind that there is absolutely 
no God, no hope, no succor beyond these voices. If Pessimism 
means anything, it, means that science corroborates it. Experi- 
ence seems to justify it. So that, after all is said and done, we 
come to the final and irresistible conclusion that there is no 
hope in this world because there is no faith in another and that 
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Schopenhauer was right when he described death—z. ¢., anni- 
hilation—as the great and only Nirwana. In that case of course, 
it is useless to trouble ourselves about what old-fashioned peo- 
ple call the soul.’’* 

In the elucidation of truth, it is difficult to define so accurately 
that every misjudgment may be avoided. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the fervid expressions with which a truth is stated, 
allow adversaries to misinterpret. Our Lord himself oft set truth 
before men as a paradox. His phrases seem contradictory. We 
combine to gain the full truth. There were statements made 
by the Reformers which without the qualifying expressions 
used elsewhere, afforded ground for error. Moehlert quotes 
such passages from Luther as would’indicate Antinomianism 
viz., that freed from the law by faith, men might sin, without 
guilt. Faith was so exalted that it mattered not what a man 
did only that he believed. 

John Agricola first brought this into prominence. Luther in 
his treatise against the Zwickau fanatics, said: “We will neither 
see nor hear Moses. Moses was given alone to the Jews, not to 
heathen and Christians. We have our Gospel and the New 
Testament. If they wish to make us Jews through Moses, we 
will not permit it.’’t 





*The Coming Terror, p. 216. 

tSymbolism, p. 212 and note as follow : “Now then seest how rich isthe 
Christian or baptized man; for though he will, he cannot lose his salva- 
tion, however great his sins may be, unless he refuses to believe,” etc., 
(Luther, Captiv. Bab.), ‘Here we may appropriately insert the following 
passage from a letter of Luther to Melanchthon, aithough from evident ex- 
citement of mind (so we would willingly believe) under which the author 
wrote, peculiar stress ought not to be laid upon it; but it will ever remain 
a characteristic monument in the history of religious opinions. ‘Sin lus- 
tily,’ writes Luther, ‘but be yet more lusty in faith and rejoice in Christ, 
who is the conqueror of sin, of death and of the world, Sin we must, so 
long as we remain here. It suffices that through the riches of the glory 
of God we know the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world; from 
him no sin will sever us though a million times in a day we should forni- 
cate or commit murder,’ ” 

For a further consideration of the meaning of this, see “Good Works,” 
Huber, Lutu. Quar’., Vol. XV., No. 4, p. 517. 

tLuther’s Works, (Walch, Vol. XX., p. 203. 
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Using this and other expressions of Luther, Agricola taught 
that while the unregenerate were still under the law, Christians 
were entirely free from it, being under the Gospel alone. He 
denied that Christians owed subjection to any part of the law, 
even the decalogue as a rule of life. 

In the Majoristic controversy (1551-62) George Major af- 
firmed that good works were necessary to salvation, whereupon 
Amsdorf maintained that good works were injurious (pernicious) 
to salvation. Out of these controversies the Lutheran Church 
wrought valuable conclusions. It expanded the words, “men 
ought to do the works commanded of God, decause it is the will 
of God.” The necessity of good works has its basis in the will 
of God, in the personal relation of the believer to God.t Faith 
alone is necessary to its maintenance. 

Melanchthon had declared in the Apology, Art. III., Good 
works must be performed. 

1. Because of the divine command. 

For the exercise of faith. 
As a confession of one’s faith. 


2. 

‘. 

4. Out of gratitude. 

5. On account of the rewards graciously promised them. 


Good works, though not necessary for salvation to the be- 
liever are necessary, even as it is stated in the Confession, “be- 
cause it is the will of God” which demands obedience and holi- 
ness of life. It was objected that it was in conflict with the 
liberty of the children of God. “The word necessary should 
not be employed concerning the new obedience, which does 
not proceed from necessity and coercion but from the free- 
will.”’$ 

It was then observed that the word xecessary is used in two 
senses. “In the first place the word “necessary” is used to de- 
note an absolute necessity, or compulsion.” Such necessity is 
upon the waters of the ocean as they rise and fall in tides. “In 





+See for an admirable discussion of the Good, whether the Good is 
good because God wii//s it, or if he wills the Good because it és im itse/f 
good, Martensen Ethics, Vol. I. p. 62 ff. Clarks Theo. Lib. 
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the second place, the word ‘necessary’ is used conditionally, 
meaning an obedience which we owe to God and which is shown 
because of God's arrangement, command and will.” In the 
first is no freedom of action, the action must be done with or 
without choice or consent. Such are the works of hypocrites, 
as when one is forced against his will, or otherwise so that he 
acts externally for appearance’s sake, but not with loving heart. 
The second indicates that God in his gracious will constitutes 
duties, goodness, as the condition of a righteous life, and it is 
necessary that those who believe in him do these things, but 
subordinate to freedom of action. 

“In like manner freedom is used in a special and general sense. 
In a special sense, freedom is opposed to necessity and con- 
straint.” Thus if man is fated, if he has no power of choice, 
no will to act, he is under iron necessity and there is no freedom. 
“But in its general sense, freedom is set over against the regu- 
lation, command and duty of the law ; for the law is not strictly 
opposed to freedom but they are subordinate (coordinate ?) the 
one to the other.”* The law expresses the will of God. The 
believer is free. He can choose to obey. He can choose to 
disobey. But if freedom be looked at, not merely as a matter of 
choice, but as a condition of being in which man is truly him- 
self, then he is free who willingly lives in the purpose of God 
and harmoniously and joyously develops soul and spirit. 

“If these distinctions are observed it is clear that the works 
of the regenerate are both necessary and free. They are neces- 
sary, not from the necessity of constraint. It is not the neces- 
sity of the slave, but from the necessity of command, or of that 
obedience due to God, which true believers, born again, show 
not from constraint, or compulsion of the law, but of a willing 
spirit, because they are no longer under the law, but under grace. 
Good works are free, the word free, being taken in its special 
sense, in so far as the regenerate work with a willing mind; but 
they are not free, in such a way as if it were arbitrarily with a 
regenerate man to do good, or to abstain from it as he wished 
and yet retain faith; even if he intentionally remained in sin.’’+ 
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It is rather a labored way to express to us that all human free- 
dom is limited freedom, that it lies in choice and volition, but 
not in the determination of the constitution of things. Good 
and evil are before the believer. He can choose one, or the 
other. The man is free because the choice is free. When he 
chooses God by the help of the Holy Spirit he chooses the 
things of God as well and comes under the necessity of obedi- 
ence. He obeys because it is the will of God. There is a strug- 
gle here to express the law of dependence. “Asa finite creature 
he is always dependent upon God. He is free to choose the 
ends to which he will direct his action and exert his energies at 
will; but as a finite creature his freedom does not lift him out 
of his dependence upon God. Only in true dependence is he 
in his normal condition and can attain his true perfection and 
well-being.” Faith is really a return to entire depedence upon 
God. 

The plant needs a perfect environment to become perfect. 
That is the law of dependence. Man needs a perfect environ- 
ment, to become truly developed and therefore free. Given the 
genius of a musician, he attains perfect freedom in music when 
he obeys the laws and possibilities of sound, when he perfectly 
adapts himself to environment and brings all his powers in sub- 
jection to it. It is the law of dependence. James expresses this 
law of dependence for the believer when he says, “Whoso look- 
eth into the perfect law of liberty and continueth therein, he be- 
ing not a forgetful hearer of the word but a doer of the word, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed,” James 1 : 25. Man's per- 
fect environment is the will of God, as declared in his commands 
and in the example of Christ. 

It will readily be perceived that the definite relation of the 
law and the gospel became a matter of utmost moment in these 
controversies. What is the use of the moral law under the gos- 
pel dispensation? “It was urged that the regenerate should 
not learn the new obedience, or in what good works they ought 
to walk from the law ; neither is this doctrine to be urged thence, 
because they have been liberated by the Son of God, have be- 
come the temples of his Spirit, and therefore are free, so that, 
just as the sun of itself without any constraint fulfils its course 
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so they of themselves, by the prompting and impulse of the 
Holy Ghost do what God requires of them.’’* 

Our theologians developed in the Formula of Concord the 
third use of the divine Law, of which Dr. A. A. Hodge says 
that it has since been accepted as true and wise by the whole 
Church. Under the gospel dispensation the law has three uses : 

1. It maintains, by commands and penalties, outward discip- 
line over wild and disobedient men, and makes human society 
possible. 

2. It is used to bring men to a knowledge of their sins. 

3. “The Holy Ghost uses with the regenerate the written 
law for instruction, whereby even the truly believing may learn 
to serve God not according to their own thoughts, but accord- 
ing to his written law and word which are a sure rule and stand- 
ard of a godly life and walk, directed according to the eternal 
and immutable will of God.” 

Faith is not knowledge. It brings man into sonship with God, 
but the duties of that sonship are not taught by faith, God re- 
veals these through the Holy Scriptures. The written law is 
for instruction in righteousness, and through it those who truly 
believe possess a sure rule and standard of a godly walk and life. 
Even Christ in his human nature conformed to the law and 
perfected himself. Otherwise, every believer must be guided by 
special inspiration, a new Bible must be written for every man, 
and the will of God, immutable, is subjected to the caprice and 
fancy of every individual. 

The law “is the measure and test of right, the standard of 
character, the stimulus to effort, to the regenerated and progres- 
sively sanctified Christian. To live up to this standard of ex- 
cellence is the goal to which the Christian runs, the prize for 
which he fights. The all-perfect law, embodying the righteous- 
ness of God, continually reveals our short-comings, evokes our 
repentance and drives us to endeavor. In the case of the Chris. 
tian, the law remains although the motives to obedience are 
changed. Our obedience is spontaneous, our motive is love, yet 
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all the while the law towers above like the white glistening 
peaks of the Alps, forbidding us to loiter, summoning us to the 
skies. Our obedience is possible because the Holy Spirit has 
been sent to dwell in our hearts for this very end. The obedi- 
ence we render are the fruits of the Spirit.’’* 

My predecessor, Dr. Charles A. Stork, has dwelt at some 
length upon another tendency, that which claims that Christian 
morality is deficient in scope. To his admirable reply I refer 
you as it is given in the QUARTERLY REviEw, October 1871, p. 
496. 

The Sixth Article in the consideration of the new obedience 
laid the foundations of the doctrine of sanctification as taught 
in our Church, a doctrine which was contrary then to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church and now conflicts with a doctrine that 
has since appeared in certain portions of the Protestant Church. 
Doctrine, that is essential, is far-reaching and if it be not scrip- 
tural in its original statement, in its development will be sure to 
disclose errors to the injury of those accepting it. This is sig- 
nificantly shown in the doctrine of sanctification. 

It is evident that the Augustana regards the new obedience as 
a progress to perfection, but not as perfect holiness. The word 
of Christ quoted establishes this, “When ye have done all these 
things, say, we are unprofitable servants.” 

The Romanist was and is averse to the doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation as taught by the Reformers, who claimed that sanctifica- 
tion was a progressive work, never fully completed in this life. 
Quenstedt says, ‘Renovation in this life is partial and imperfect 
admitting degrees, and therefore it never attains the highest 
acme of perfection. For sin remains in the regenerate, affects 
their self-control, the flesh lusts against the Spirit, and therefore 
our renovation progresses from day to day, and is to be con- 
tinued through life,”+ 2 Cor. 4: 16. 

The Romanist opposes this and claims that men can per- 
fectly fulfil the law of God. The result is reached by lower- 
ing the standard of requirement: “So we are bound to believe, 
that the justified are enabled, through works, performed in God, 
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to satisfy the divine law, according to the condition of this present 
life.’* 

It should be borne in mind that the justification of the Roman 
Church differs in meaning from the Protestant. It means the for- 
giveness of sins, the establishment of a state of favor, the removal 
of indwelling sin and the communication of indwelling grace ; 
that is, all that is embraced in our terms justification, regeneration 
and sanctification. The claim is made that as God can pardon 
the sinner, so he can inwardly strengthen the believer to render 
perfect obedience. They do not distinguish between the power 
of God and the incapacity of man: 2. ¢. man becomes capable 
of perfection by the processes of sanctification. But the facts 
do not fit the theory. The best men feel and acknowledge their 
sinfulness and lack of perfection. Therefore the Romanists 
modify the demands of God. The justified can satisfy the di- 
vine law, “according to the condition of this present life.” Both 
Churches demand holiness; but one substitutes an imperfect 
holiness that man may attain; the other continually points to 
the perfection of God and says, “Be ye perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’ It knows this is not to be attained 
in this life. It must be sought and approximated to more nearly 
day by day, and finds relief for shortcoming in the doctrine that 
we are justified freely for Christ's sake. He that is in Christ 
has the forgiveness of sin. But the miserable weakness of the 
Roman Church arises from its doctrine of justification which, 
making the sinner’s peace depend upon his works as well as 
upon Christ, must seek an obedience that will please God. To 
obtain this obedience it lowers the demands of the law. 

In the discussion of this Moehler, arguing against the claim 
that the moral law proposes to men an ideal standard which, 
like everything ideal, necessarily remains unattained, adds this 
curious illustration as refutation: “If such really be the case 
with the moral law, then he who comes not up to it, can as little 
incur responsibility, as an epic poet for not equaling Homer's 
Iliad.”+ But he misses the point entirely. The epic poet has 
his standard in Homer’s Iliad. If he fails entirely to realize it 
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zsthetically he is condemned, though there be no morel respon- 
sibility. He is a failure and deserves zsthetical damnation. A 
living writer says: ‘Perfection is the supreme law of ethics as of 
esthetics.” He takes for granted perfection in matters of taste is 
the acknowledged rule, and he demands no lower standard in 
morals. “It baffles? Yes, but it inspires also. Is it always un- 
attainable? True; but we may indefinitely approximate to it. 
He who said, ‘Be ye perfect,’ knew what is in man. Men will 
live and die for perfection. For mediocrity they will neither 
live nor die. The idea of perfection is the source of all great- 
ness in private life no less than in the public order; in the ‘triv- 
ial mind, the common task,’ no less than in art and poetry and 
philosophy.’’* 

A like doctrine is taught by the Perfectionists. Whilst they 
with us accept the truth of justification, yet they confound 
justification and sanctification. Some maintain Christ is re- 
ceived twice, once for justification, once for sanctification. He 
that receives Christ for sanctification is perfect. Sanctification 
is thus separated from justification, whilst the teaching of the 
Scriptures is that the moment one receives Christ by faith and is 
justified, in that moment the work of sanctification begins, not 
to cease in this present life. 

It is worthy of thought that they also lower the demands of the 
law. They do not claim to fulfill the Adamic law under which 
God created man, but they declare they can fulfil the Gospel 
law. Dr. George Peck says: “In the life of the most perfect 
Christian there is every day renewed occasion for self-abhorrence, 
for repentance, for renewed application of the blood of Christ, 
for application of the rekindling of the Holy Spirit.” This 
should not be called perfection. 

It is enough to reply that holiness is looked upon on the neg- 
ative side, freedom from sin, and not on the positive side, like- 
ness to Christ. There is a false idea of sin, which alone makes 
perfection thinkable. If the word sin be used to mean a real, 
deliberate choice of evil, a man may be perfect, but, if sin be 
want of conformity to the standard of holiness*in God’s word 
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as set forth by Christ, then perfection is attained by none. The 
word of Christ as quoted in this Article remains: “When ye 
have done all these things say we are unprofitable servants.” 

We are now ready to consider the words, the “New Obedi- 
ence.” In the Apology, Melanchthon defends this Article for- 
cibly with these words: “Christ was given for this purpose, 
that for his sake, there might be bestowed upon us the’ remission 
of sins and the Holy Ghost to bring forth in us new and eternal 
life and eternal righteousness. Wherefore the law cannot be 
truly kept, unless the Holy Ghost be received through faith. 
Accordingly Paul says that the law is established by faith, not 
made void; because the law can at length be thus kept when the 
Holy Ghost is given.”’* 

Here lies the forcible answer to the charge that the doctrine 
of justification by faith is prejudicial to morality, an argument 
advanced by Catholics and others. 

Regeneration and true faith are inseparable. Justification is 
the act of God as judge, whereby for Christ's sake we are re- 
stored to God’s favor, God imputing to the believer the right- 
eousness wrought out by our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a forensic 
act considered in this light. 

Still in the processes of the Spirit, which words can only par- 
tially express, there is ever danger that truth will be set forth in 
a one-sided way. True faith is larger than mere faith in the 
atonement. It is faith in Christ Jesus and embraces him in his 
personality. It accepts Christ in all his offices, Prophet, Priest 
and King. Luther beautifully sets this forth in the explana- 
tion of the second article of the Creed in the Smaller Cate- 
chism : 

“I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father 
from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is 
my Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned crea- 
ture, secured and delivered me from all sins, from death, and 
from the power of the devil, not with silver and gold, but with 
his holy and precious blood, and with his innocent sufferings 
and death; in order that I might be his, live under him in his 
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kingdom, and serve him in everlasting righteouness, innocence 
and blessedness ; even as he is risen from the dead and reigns 
to all eternity.” 

Faith is in Christ, not in a portion of his work or life. Sal- 
vation is not mere forgiveness of sins, but it is the power of an 
endless life. When men truly believe, they believe not merely 
that Jesus died for their sins, but they believe him, in his death, 
in his life, in his conduct, in his righteousness as well. Luther 
in his treatise on Christian Liberty beautifully enforces this, and 
uses the figure that “faith couples the soul to Christ, as a spouse 
to her husband” Such faith will therefore strive to reproduce 
him and his life as manifested in obedience tothe law. His ex- 
ample is for the believer; his commands the guide of moral 
righteousness. “I live and yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
Christ by faith, is Lord of the life and giver of life to the believer. 

Men may separate intellectually between faith and good works 
but they are inseparably joined. “The flower of character grows 
from the root of belief.” True faith has in it all the processes 
of righteousness, as the acorn the oak. Jesus sets forth this when 
he declares: “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” 

Or we may approach this by the way of regeneration. Re- 
generation is immediately connected with faith. Regeneration 
is the act in which God communicates to us in the centre of our 
soul a new spiritual life which acting from within, involves the 
whole nature. It is the gift of new life, by which all things be- 
come new to man: “I will put my laws in their mind and write 
them in their heart.” He that truly believes is regenerated. 
Our theologians, it is true, often describe regeneration as suc- 
cessive, but a careful consideration of their words, indicates that 
they include some of the stages of conversion in regeneration 
viz., the illumination and repentance that precedes regeneration, 
whilst the process of sanctification is made part of regeneration, 
though the gift of life accompanies faith. Thus, Quenstedt : 
“Regeneration is successive not always instantaneous, but grad- 
ual and increasing: and although the quickening takes place in 
the moment in which faith is produced in us and Christ the true 
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Son of righteousness in our hearts, yet the spiritual life displays 
itself in successive acts.”* 

It is oft forgotten also that the Holy Spirit reveals to man him- 
self not merely negatively but positively. He convinces man of 
sin indeed until he knows himself vile, but he reveals his possi- 
bilities, that he is a child of God, he unfolds to man the true 
life of holiness and the true purpose of existence. Like Paul, 
the believer seeing the Lord cries “Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” Life in God becomes his desire. 

It was this which the Reformers so powerfully proclaimed. 
Faith and regeneration were bound together inseparably. The 
new obedience followed with mighty impulse. Men were de- 
livered from the law that they might serve God in love, with the 
power of a new life. They were created unto good works. All 
things were new to the “new creature in Christ Jesus. 

It is this which makes the Christian life a paradox. Nothing 
seems to the natural understanding more foolish than the offer 
of grace. “Believe and thou shalt be saved. Sin will be for- 
given without price of self-righteousness or offering of good 
works.” Common-sense revolts, yet the facts in every great 
spiritual awakening declare it, first living faith and regeneration 
and then holy lives, the new obedience. 

Spiritual life is full of paradoxes. When St. Patrick preached 
the gospel on Tarah Hill to Loghaire, the Irish King, the 
Druids and the wise men of Ireland shook their heads, “why,” 
asked the King, “does what the cleric preaches seem so danger- 
ous to you?” “Because, was the remarkable answer, because he 
preaches repentance, and the law of repentance is such that a 
man shall say, I may commit a thousand crimes, and if I repent 
I shall be forgiven and it will be no worse with me; therefore I 
will continue to sin.” The Druids argued logically, but they 
drew a false inference notwithstanding. The practical effect of 
a belief is the real test of its soundness. When we find a hero’s 
life appearing as the uniform fruit of a particular mode of opin- 
ion, it is childish to argue in face of the fact that the result 
ought to have been different.” To-day let a man truly repent 
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and believe, and a miracle is seen. By faith in Christ the foul 
are cleansed, the dead in sin are made to live in righteousness. 

For we may separate in our logical processes, but God’s work 
is indivisible and faith and new life go together and the new 
obedience is the outcome. Faith is ultimate righteousness. 

It is here again that the Sixth Article joins issue with Modern 
Ethics. The new ethics with their high-sounding phrases, have 
no gift of life. The obedience to conscience, or to God without 
Christ Jesus, is the old obedience. They could teach angels how 
to live, but they cannot lift up corrupted human nature. Choice 
spirits may be cultivated into higher life, but the lost are hope- 
less. Christ is an enigma when he says, “Ye will not come 
unto me, that ye may have life,”’ for it does not understand Re- 
generation. 

The new ethics has, it may be, a lofty ideal, but it gives no 
inward power to accomplish it. To the vitiated and slaves of 
evil habit, it answers with scientific laws. Its pity is the pity of 
despair, but the pity of the Church in Christ is the pity of faith, 
hope and regeneration. 

The Church says, speaking in the name of Christ, “Unless a 
man believes he shall be damned, but if he believes he shall 
be saved.”” Science laughs at this word, to its own hurt. It 
is, in other language, Christ saying that vice, disease and her- 
editary taint shall not rule the soul that receives him by faith, 
for by his power, it shall prevail over all enemies. “Whereas 
that other Church of Scientific Ethics teaches that the soul can 
be saved, only by the body in which it dwells, that by the 
law of heredity, the body may destroy and eliminate even 
man’s immortal part.” This Christianity refuses to believe. 
Every man, however degraded, is a possible child of God. The 
rough pebble incloses the diamond. Found, the skillful lapidary 
releases it and it glows with richest lustre. The most unlikely 
man, degraded and vile, placing himself by faith in the hands of 
Christ, will yet shine as the stars. Ours is the everlasting gos- 
pel of hope. Christ is redemption and life to a lost and ruined 
world. 

Great in our day is the gospel of the body, and science is its 
high-priest. But blessed be God, greater is the Gospel of Christ 
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that saves body, soul and spirit, and by the gift of new life makes 
the New Obedience co ‘aith and love, a joyous reality of right- 
eousness. 

It is true we imperfectly realize it. “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.” «We that are the first fruits of the Spirit do 
groan being burdened, waiting, for our adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of the body,” but, “He that has commenced a good 
work in us will finish it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


“GRAMMAR OF ASSENT.” 
By Pror, W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., D. D., Midland College, Atchison, Kan, 


It has become a common cry, or rather outcry, against the 
Christian pulpit, and the religious press also, that there should 
be frequent mention of doctrinal themes. The air all about us 
has taken on a polemical hue; religious controversy is raging 
everywhere; the old prophet’s*foreboding has come to pass, 
“And they shall fight every man against his brother, and every 
man against his neighbor, city against city, and kingdom against 
kingdom.” Worldly minded men, we are told, are in a chuckle 
over the spectacle, sitting in their club-rooms and winking at 
each other, as if to say, “See how these brethren can bruise 
each other's flesh and break each other’s bones.” 

The Church, it is fairly alleged, was launched upon the world, 
far back, then, in its primitive sources, as a peace-loving society, 
nay more, a society whose essential breathing is in an atmos- 
phere of peace, with the enlarged pretension that the peace it 
inherits and propagates is the special gift of the Prince of Peace, 
a maintenance coming down from the skies. Now, therefore, it 
is, on the face of it, either a stupendous incongruity, a forfeiture, 
a lie, when Christians fall to belaboring each other with ecclesi- 
astical bludgeons, or it is an exposure, a confutation of this high 
peace-loving claim, which is laid close to the heart of the reli- 
gion it recommends. Something wrong, or something false, it 
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is insisted, is involved in a universal theological war, such as 
now hurtles all round the sky, implicating the religious charac- 
ter of a whole epoch, or else, for Christianity, indicating the 
hour of inevitable collapse. 

Here is, indeed, a dark picture, dark enough in its mildest 
coloring to create some alarm. But it is not well to take panic 
from the simple rush of a crowd al! surging one way. What is 
it? this unusual state of things; this wide-spread, disastrous 
theological war. Can we not look at it calmly, rationally, with 
the prepossession that a movement on so large a scale, and in- 
volving, as we must believe, the whole aggregate life of Chris- 
tendom, must in the end be well devised? It is certainly not 
without precedent, these seasons of doctrinal ferment, times of 
sharp clashing of opinion, intellectual and spiritual confusion 
incident to the decay of the old, and the coming on of the new. 

The history of the Church is in a large sense a survey of the 
great epochs of religious controversy, often embroiling whole 
nations, and marshaling contending armies on bloody fields. 
The great reformers, Wyclif, John Huss, Luther, Calvin, Knox 
and Wesley, were men notably’of special gifts of enlightenment 
for the new truth struggling into recognition through storms of 
persecution, and amid the confusions and disruptions of an old 
order of things passing away. These were men out of whose 
mouths proceeded a sharp two-edged sword, who knew the 
cherubic tactics of turning the tongue and pen every way, in 
defense of the consecrated territory of the tree of life. 

Luther preéminently was a man of onslaught, whose words 
were not “half-battles,’ but demolishing storms of uncompro- 
mising war. His “ninety-five theses” were a challenge to de- 
bate. He fought with Eck, and the Pope, and all the Pope’s 
posse at worms, and Henry VIII. and Zwingli, and the Zwickau 
zealots, and all the mitred and crowned potentates of Europe, 
as Paul fought with the beasts at Ephesus—and he won. Of 
course his victory was proximate, not by any means the final 
Armageddon for the Christian Church. He dethroned the pa- 
pacy and emancipated the human mind; he recovered the lost 
Bible for Christendom, and set it up as the exclusive repository 
of spiritual truth for men. But there was no settled theory of 
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inspiration, and the age of criticism had not yet come on. This 
recovered Bible is henceforth, for Protestant theologians, to be 
the final court of appeal. “Convince me of my error out of 
the word of God,” cries Luther at Worms, “and I will recant’’— 
but the triumphant monk, standing at that moment as nearly as 
possible alone in the world, has his opponents at an enormous 
disadvantage, for no one of them all knows what isin the word 
of God. And that, too, was largely the condition of the gen- 
eral mind; the scholars were few; the revival of learning was 
just dawning on the Teutonic world. 

Far in the future the fierce fires of criticism are to burn along 
the track of this book. If it is the authoritative revelation of 
the divine will and wisdom unto men, they will feel themselves 
privileged, nay pressed, to make two decisive inquiries concern- 
ing it, on what foundations does it rest, and then, in the main, 
what is the specific message which it brings? This last inquiry 
sprang up with disintegrating vehemence, right there, round the 
cradle of the new-born age—-what does the Bible teach? There 
is now no longer an enforcement, ex cathedra, from infallible pa- 
pal tribunals, of what must, in doubtful cases, be believed, as the 
accredited will and word of God, and the danger is that every 
man will want to render it for himself. Luther had scarcely felt 
himself securely lodged on this immovable rock of the word of 
God, when he witnessed the wildest of centrifugal forces driving 
apart the unity of faith into a bedlam of warring factions—all 
pitching their camps on this “only infallible rule of faith and 
life.’ Two years before his death, crushed with disappointment, 
and yielding a little to the broken patience of those turbulent 
times, he said, in irony: “Nobles, citizens, peasants, everybody, 
anybody, knows the Gospel better than Dr. Luther, or even St. 
Paul himself. They all despise the pastors of God, or rather, 
the God and master of the pastors.” 

Years before, the precaution had been taken to reduce the 
teaching of the word of God to formula, that is to say, a brief 
system of authoritative propositions which should be the norm 
of all orthodox rendering of this recovered revelation of God. 
As if to say, We the discoverers do, hereby, and in this 
manner, anchor the wayward liberties of emancipated Christen- 
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dom to this symbol, determining once for all the form of sound 
words, lest anarchy and chaos come again. But from that day 
to this, anarchy and chaos—to accept an unhappy misnomer for 
the inevitable antagonisms of unfolding truth—have been taking 
their liberties on every field of legitimate inquiry and research, 
with no visible detriment, as yet, to the spiritual integrity of the 
inspired word of God. Doubtless the cecumenical assumption 
has lost its force; the formula of this body of doctors had to 
face rival formulas in another body ; and in due time multiplied 
standards, widely conflicting and hostile within the narrowest 
margin of Protestant uniformity, will be contesting the same 
field. All this with reference to the veritable teaching of the 
word of God. It was unavoidable that Christendom should be 
cut up into warring camps, if under no other exigency, certainly 
that of determining, through conflict, what are the foundations 
and limitations of orthodox belief. We all go to the same re- 
pository, agreeing cordially on its intrinsic authority and divin- 
ity ; we all put our buckets down in the same well—why can 
we not come away with the same precious content, the unmis- 
takable, unequivocal, verifiable truth of God? As a matter of 
fact we do not, and we begin to suspect that it was not in the 
rough order of development of dogma that it should be so. 

This noticeably is the verdict of history: In all epochs of re- 
vived intellectual activity theological controversy has been spe- 
cially rife, and inversely the harvest of spiritual ingathering spe- 
cially abundant. We begin to suspect that the peace of the 
Church, so longed for, and loudly demanded in these days of 
spiritual groping and revolt, might be found to be, should it 
come in the shape in which it is desired, simply the inertia, or 
indifference, which in certain quarters is inspiring the cry. 
Somehow in our Lord’s polemics “peace” and a “sword” went 
together, not in a Mohammedan sense by any means—“«My 
kingdom is not of this world, else should these fight.” Simply 
there was a warlike, aggressive, element in the truths which our 
Lord proclaimed, a quality of resistance, and conquest, symbo- 
lized by the “sword,” or better, by the “bow” which the crowned 
archer wielded, riding forth to battle on the apocalyptic white 
horse. 
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It is impossible to think of the “peace” and “sword” combi- 
nation in the persuasive, uncoercive, meekly pliant ministry of 
our Lord, without recalling, in connection, the significant imag- 
ery in the prologue of the address to one of the churches of 
Asia—the Son of Man hovering over that community, with a 
sharp two-edged sword proceeding out of his mouth. In all 
cases of unclouded conviction, when the man answers back to 
his own soul in the language of high assurance, under the Spirit 
of God, saying, “I know the truth,” there is, in that, the ready 
equipment, and full warrant, to maintain his position with all 
force of argument and boldness of speech. That is his right— 
the inalienable right of every man who thinks he has discovered 
a new truth out of the word of God, and believes that in the 
skilful and zealous putting of it forth an old error may be floored. 

But what if his whole enterprise runs counter to the well set- 
tled and authoritative standards of the Church? Does he not 
become a pestiferous fellow, and a disturber of the peace? 
peace, to be sure, that is not inertia, but the long-settled inviola- 
ble calm of what we may call the orthodox repose of the Church, 
A grave question confronts us here, a question itself of most 
serious and prolonged litigation, as to how far the liberty of the 
Gospel may tolerate divergencies from the dicta of an accepted 
creed, or fer contra, how far the new truth may be identified in 
its rights, and be permitted to rear itself up against the conse- 
crative entrenchment of the old. Things new and old there must 
be, for this distribution appears in the inventory of our Lord. 
Hoy tell the new when it graciously consents to dawn, and what 
signs shall mark his appearing who gives himself out as the 
herald of the dawn? 

This calls for a thorough canvass of the whole matter of what 
doctrine is, of what a creed is, or otherwise, of what the founda- 
tions of authority are as attaching to any ecumenical statement 
of the teachings of the word of God. In any event there is no 
approaching the subject without controversy, for to many minds 
it is not an open question at all, it being tacitly assumed that, 
by the solemn act of subscription, all further inquiry is virtually 
estopped. These have agreed that, for them, on the great mat- 
ters involved, the formula has uttered the last word; the privi- 
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lege of investigating further is not for them, though that liberty 
may be fairly accorded to others of recognized evangelical stand- 
ing, who have not formally vowed over this special form of 
words. Other than this is heresy, or at least, the religious 
teacher vowing on the creed has agreed to regard as heresy 
every representation of doctrine running counter to this. 

Here is a question of grave ethical interest requiring to be 
rigidly argued on both sides, as, for example, how far an oath 
of fealty is, in itself, an infringement of the religious liberty 
which our Lord brought to men, with his own safe-guards, and 
his own prescriptions as to how it was to be used; or, on the 
other side, considering the nature of spiritual truth, how far 
mental reservations must enter, fer force, into the modified en- 
forcement of the obligations assumed. Either aspect of the 
subject suggests one of the gravest issues of our times—for the 
Churches, for those who think themselves set for the defence of 
the faith. 

One cannot witness, now-a-days, the ceremony of the laying on 
of hands, without conceiving soniewhat of the furnace-like trial 
through which the candidate has passed on his way to that 
moment, supposing, of course, that he is a young man of in- 
quisitive mind, and sensitive to the ethical aspects of the step 
he is about to take. Presumptively his views have not matured, 
and only in a most elementary way has he been able to approach 
these most stupendous themes. The revelation which he is to 
preach, its.vast content and message, ultimately a mystery to 
which there are, after all, only proximate approaches thrgugh 
the avenues of experience—the religion of the Incarnation— 
evidently he can have seen this great matter only in the dim- 
mest of outline, and he is addressing himself to his mission in 
an age when the whole drift of scientific speculation is setting 
in against it with a torrent of opposition. At such a time as 
this, when men are running to and fro and knowledge is beyond 
precedent increased, rolling in upon us in a flood, from a thou- 
sand past and contemporary sources, must this young man stint 
his inquiry by making himself fast in ecclesiastical stocks ? 

It may be said, in answer to this, that there is no ground for 
any such insinuation, that there are no stocks in the case, that 
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no form of words drawn up by uninspired men, was ever inten- 
ded to bind the intellect and conscience of the subscriber, far- 
ther than as to substance of doctrine, or as to what we are wont 
familiarly to call the fundamentals of the Christian faith, A 
creed is a human safe-guard, or “fencing,” thrown up around 
what is conceived to be the pure teaching of the word of God, 
to protect it against the spoiler, against the intrusion of wolves 
in sheep’s clothing ; and this, it is held, is the one great office 
of the Christian Church on the gide of it that turns towards its 
God. On the human side it has been wise enough to see, or, 
rather, the stern lessons of history have compelled it to see, that 
all ex cathedra exacting of beliefs, all forceful imposition of a 
faith the inherent principle of which is, that it must find a re- 
sponse in the living experiehce and chastened insight of those 
who espouse it—that all such formal and coercive measures in 
dealing with the convictions of men must defeat the end in view, 
to wit, the maintenance in their mind of the unadulturated teach- 
ing of the word of God. 

But, obviously, there can be nothing coercive where every- 
thing is given over to voluntary assent. The young man, of his 
own free will and accord, puts one hand on the Bible and the 
other on the creed, and says, solemnly “I believe’’—believe, that 
is, that the teachings of the Bible at his right hand are correctly 
formulated in the Confession of Faith at his left. No one has 
driven him to this step—no threat of excommunication, no bribe, 
let us say, from the grosser allurements of emolument or place. 
He has had time and opportunity to look over the ground, and, 
for the ends that we have in view, he may be accredited with 
entire sincerity in the subscription he makes, But still there 
may be a species of coercion here—of prospective operation, it 
is true, in disabilities that may come up for him in strong and 
tyrannical assertion in after time, if not arresting inquiry, then 
almost certainly determining his researches within the well-worn 
grooves of the past. 

These are land-marks, or doctrinal limits, so to speak, beyond 
which the spirit of theological exploration is not encouraged to 
go—indeed the implication is that to go beyond these limits 
would be, without fail, to go wrong. “Accept and be done’— 
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this, evidently, is the animus of the creed; but we cannot resist 
the inquiry, Be done with what? Be done with all further re- 
search? No. Be done with all further solicitude about the truth 
of God, as, in that particular direction, it is expected to open 
out? Yes. But in effect might it not turn out that this well- 
meant barrier against error might, in time, come to be a strin- 
gent inhibition of all looking for discovery in the direction in 
which the Church has fixed its ecumenical bounds? Nay, more, 
does not the vow renounce al] hope of discovery in the direc- 
tions in which the creed-makers have set up their ¢ermzni, yield- 
ing to fall prostrate before the ecclesiastical xe plus ultra, often 
when the soul, in the very act, is feeling the rush of prophetic 
adventure, and is almost seeing new realms of truth in the shad- 
ows beyond ? 

Discovery! it may be that we are just now using an interdic- 
ted term. If discoveries are to be made, from year to year, on 
down through the ages, out of this exhaustless repertory of the 
truth of God—itself a prolonged discovery—who are to make 
these discoveries, under what conditions are they to come, and 
what credentials must they bring with them when they are 
flashed upon the world? It is evident that there is wrapt up 
in these inquiries the whole problem of the foundations of au- 
thority in matters of Christian faith, the paramount question as 
to how the Church and human reason shall adjust themselves 
toward the word of God. It is a new phase of inquiry, arousing 
wide and ardent controversy, because of its inevitable forestall- 
ing of the redistribution of spiritual forces so long standing out 
in puzzling isolation from their inspired center. I cannot deal ‘ 
with it here, except in so far as it will furnish occasion to restate 
what I conceive to be the Lord’s own method for the attain- 
ment of truth—the lesson crying to us out of the pathetic strug- 
gles and pitiful wrangling of our time 

Here is the Bible—let us have no controversy over it, pro- 
visionally, that is, until leisure is fallen to us from the task we 
have now in hand. Its inspiration we have assumed, its divinity, 
rather, the fact that it is in an unapproachable sense the verita- 
ble word of God, as no other writing is alone and exclusively, 
among all the Sacred Books of the world. Well, now, we are 
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hanging over it, students, inquirers, with simple and disinter- 
ested purpose to know what it would have—what there is in it 
that the divine mind would work over into us. 

The first thing we note is, that it is not a body of divinity, 
not a theological system wrought out into propositional detail. 
It is a drama, rather, if a real providential history may be so 
called, running onward through the ancient channels of the 
mystery of iniquity, with empires, and long wars, and prophe- 
cies, and broken hopes, and the drift-wood of many civilizations, 
floating on its bosom, until this same tide is seen breaking round 
Calvary, and su we have the Incarnate Mystery looming up in 
the midst of it all. There is, significantly, on the very summit 
of the vision we have been entertaining, a sepulchre, but it is 
open, and the buried One has had power to break his confine- 

nent and fly away. Interspersed amid it ail, are the long scenic 
solemnities of a ritual that have caught the mind in the splen- 
dor of their inner meanings, sacrifices, the sound of the trumpet, 
incense, golden altars, the temple curtains, cherubic figures hov- 
ering over the Ark, and Shekinah flashes glowing in the dark. 
We hear the singing of psalms, and the innumerable and impor- 
tunate pleadings of countless peoples craving to know their 
God. 

There is, it will be observed, as the outcome of all this, no 
theologian making his rounds in Palestine, or walking with his 
disciples in academic groves, or forging his transcendentalism* 
in philosophic gloom,—a figure, rather, who impresses his anom- 
alous personality on the simple folk that crowd to see him, by 
the free distribution of his beneficent miracle, and the tender 
use of parable in his occasional speech. We know, now, that 
if this be a revelation, the whole current and consummation of 
it must centre in him. 

Turning hitherward, to the Pauline aspect of it, we see the 
great matter yielding a little to the forensic habit of the schools, 
the great apostle to the Gentiles setting himself up as a debater, 
and challenging contestants in the synagogue of Thessalonica, 
the Agora of Athens, and his hired house in Rome Somewhat, 
slightly, we observe, the great matter has gone out into a dis- 
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cursive form, and the inspired missionary now and then gives 
way to the theologian struggling in his bosom from his scholas- 
tic days. A little farther on this is dropped, and we have the 
high afflatus of the prophet burning its way through long vistas 
of apocalyptic unfolding, and throwing upon the firmament of 
the future a sublime and awful picture of retributary symbolism, 
a vision of stupendous glory, which only the events of the great 
consummation can themselves interpret. 

What we aim to say is, that the teachings of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, as they lie before us, are not doctrine as we understand 
that term, not a formulated system such as the human mind, 
working on this material, is fairly entitled to crave, but a collec- 
tion of facts, and experiences, and divine utterances through the 
ages, lying apart, and awaiting the action of the spiritual dis- 
cernment of the reader to bring them into form. The case here 
resembles greatly that of the scientist in his relation to the natural 
world—resembles, let us say, for in one most important particu- 
lar the analogy is grossly misleading and absurd. As the scien- 
tist works upon nature, and gets its meaning by bringing this 
and that together, substances that lie apart, and processes that 
will not reveal themselves except as they are made to enact their 
secret under the skillful manipulation of man—so does the the- 
ologian work upon the scattered elements of Bible truth. 

It is, however, the long mistake of the ages, so far as theol- 
ogy is concerned, that the mind, inductively at work on spirit- 
ual truth, is in essentially the same mental habit as that of the 
scientist, tabulating his facts, or verifying his hypotheses with 
test-tubes and scales. Induction is induction—why not? Sci- 
ence! is not that, as nearly as possible, the most authoritative 
word that can be uttered in our language, or in any other ? 

As a matter of fact, theology for long years was under the 
rigid surveillance of Aristotle's logic, assuming, of course, that 
the fixed laws of thinking must avail here as everywhere else. 
The nightmare has not yet relaxed its hold. A body of divinity 
wrought out by a master-mind, and subjected in all its ramifica- 
tions to the rigid laws of proof—or, the same thing having been 
done or ratified by a number of doctors in convenfion assem- 
bled—is not the product science, that is to say, is it not incon- 
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testably proved? Behold, here, the links of our reasoning in an 
adamantine chain, and the long array of proof-texts welding in- 
dissolubly every link! In this shape our venerable confessions 
arose, in supreme loyalty to the word of God, but circumscribed 
and limited by the scholastic trammels in which they were born. 
By and by induction will become the watchword of the physi- 
cal sciences, and Bacon will install his new method by uncere- 
moniously throwing Aristotle overboard—where then will the- 
ology as a science be, where the confessions, intrenched so im- 
pregnably behind their ramparts of proof? 

Of course, for all true science inducfion is the method, obser- 
vation and experiment, getting the facts all under the closest 
scrutiny of the brooding mind, long and patiently waiting at 
the feet of nature that she may at last yield up her revelations 
in terms of her own. The method approves itself by a blaze of 
physical discovery, that has flamed all round the horizon of 
modern life, and made every avenue of material research and 
effort an invitation to assured conquest and glory. Young 
minds are fascinated with the prospects, with the tangible splen- 
dors that are lying round them in the earth and the air, and are 
eagerly asking, why they might not limit their hopes of a reve- 
lation from the Unknown, to just these physical boundaries that 
are hemmed in by the stars. 

And now if theology is to conserve and commend spiritual 
truth in the same way, that is, by authentication of science in 
any sense of that term, by unity of system, by dogma set up 
in propositional and authoritative form, it must be by accredited 
formulas, the new method supplanting the old. Induction must 
come in to supplement and correct the old method of proof— 
Bible induction, the mind resting upon the facts and deliver- 
ances of the sacred Scriptures, after the manner of the Ritchl 
movement in Germay, without preposession, or bias, from any 
system of philosophy that may be dominant at the time,— 
resting there, that its own pure, heavenly, message may come 
up and conquer its way in its own name. 

Now it is evident that a movement of this kind contemplating 
a revised method for theological research, a method analogous, 
in its essential features, to that which has so triumphantly vin- 
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dicated its right in the physical realm, must anticipate, in .the 
first place, wide and radical modifications in long-cherished re- 
ligious opinions and views, but, on the other hand, will have 
special immunity against the blight of rationalism, that fell so 
profusely on the scholastic habits of the last age. The truths of 
God’s word are to speak for themselves, in the same way as, 
for the scientist, after long and patient inquiry, nature is to ut- 
ter her own unclouded thought. It is obvious that rationalism 
can have no breathing space in a method of this kind, disinter- 
estedly and devoutly pursued. 

But a difficulty arises. In the nature of the case, where spirit- 
ual truth, such as we have in the Scriptures, is alone concerned, it is 
impossible that induction in its baldly scientific habit, equipped 
simply with keen and wide observation and inexhaustible patience 
of research, should be of itself a safe and authoritative guide. 
The mind down upon the Scriptures—no doubt—brooding, 
waiting, weighing this and that, gathering up intellectually all 
that scholarly research will furnish to its hand—this much, in 
any event, must enter into the theologian’s task. But unques-’ 
tionably there must be something more. What if, under avow- 
edly the same inductive study of the Bible, with equal breadth 
and profundity of research, there should come out systems of 
dogma fundamentally at war with each other, and starting up 
in theology, as we have seen painfully illustrated among sci- 
entific men, bitter factions, and the prolonged odium of the 
schools ? 

Well, we may admit, that not even the best condition of 
things, in this world of ours, will ever prevent a diversity of 
view, and the clash of conflicting sentiment that this involves. 
But in spiritual truth—we will venture to predict—pursued now 
after the method of our newer time, and with the supplemental 
safeguards we are about to suggest, there cannot any longer re- 
sult the old time creed-warrings of scholastic memory, or their 
historic reactions in imposing and desperate attempts at delib- 
erately perverting the word of God. 

Briefly thus. Doctrine we must have, a chart, or log-book, 
so to speak, in plying our way on these infinite seas. The 
Book itself, open and free to every man who is able to read it, 
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and with the inviolable right of private judgment in every indi- 
vidual who would expound its teachings is, on its own profes- 
sion, not enough; no more than that nature should stand alone, 
and give out its secrets, without being waylaid and importuned 
in the laboratory and the field. We must have doctrine at every 
step, generalizations little or much, as we go on progressively 
making our discoveries in the eternal word of God. To this 
end the Book itself proposes an extra-scientific resource in what 
it calls “the Spirit of truth,” which the divine Master speaks of 
as being himself spiritualized, and, in the way of inner illumin- 
ation, returned again unto men. “He shall take of mine, and 
declare it unto you’’—the “of mine” lying there on the sacred 
page, and the Paraclete helping the theologian to take it up. A 
system forms, necessarily and inevitably, as the study goes on, 
inchoately and empirically, it may be, in minds limited to the 
simplest rudimentary attainments of spiritual life; but, in any 
case, doctrine emerges, in much the same way as men are prac- 
ticing induction in all the uninstructed ways of their lives. 

Formal theology is doctrine on a large scale. The creed is 
an epitome of doctrine, with the added cecumenical element 
that sets it in authority over minds that need not have found in 
it their own research, and to whom no single result of it may 
have been original in the experience of their own souls. The- 
ology is science; the creed is science; but obviously neither 
one of these would claim to be authoritative over the con- 
sciences of men on the mere basis of their scientific ec/a¢. They 
are authoritative only in so far as they have the witness of the 
“Spirit of truth,” and that is something more than the induction 
of the scientist, a kind of spiritual qualification preparing the 
way of discovery, and giving entrance to otherwise inaccessible 
realms. Induction there must be. Without it, in this mass and 
diversity of material, we should grope in hopeless confusion 
with reference to the true conceptual rendering of any of the 
great facts and doctrines commended to our belief; but clearly 
it must, somehow, be a spiritualized induction, an induction 
made under the impulsions and leadings of supra-mundane in- 
fluences floating in upon us from their ineffable source. 

Now if this “Spirit of truth” is not of aristocratic affiliation 
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in the kingdom of our Lord; if it is freely given to every hum- 
blest candidate for discipleship who is eager to know and do the 
truth, then there is the pledge to all and severally, the illiterate 
as well as the learned, that “it will lead them into all truth.” 
Will it do so?—beyond all human interest, it behooves us to 
know how. 

The first thing that will strike any mind on opening the four 
Gospels, provided only that the reader is sincere, is, that the 
unique character therein depicted proposes himself to the world 
as the incarnate truth. That stands out there, visible, every- 
where, as the face of a friend. Whatever spiritual truth is—this 
thing we must all get in order to be freed from the slavery of 
sin—we are made sure on the very threshold of our studies, that 
it is all embodied, all concreted in him. Very often our Lord as- 
serts this plainly of himself, often reiterates it in mystical phrase. 
Coming away from the most desultory pondering of his won- 
derful discourses, it is the one thing that lingers indefinably with 
us, a presence, a persuasion, a sense, an echo like the after-tone 
of a bell, that in him the highest truth, the moral order of the , 
world, was actually living and moving, in human flesh and 
blood, along the highways of life. In the inspired intuition of 
John he is called the Word made flesh, the Logos, that is to say 
the “Truth.” In his own language the “Son” and the “Truth” 
are made interchangeable, so that it is immaterial whether we 
read: “Ye are free indeed whom the Son makes free,” or, “Ye 
are free indeed whom the Truth makes free’’—it is all one and 
the same. “I am the way, and the truth, and the life’ he says, 
at the very moment that he was promising the “Spirit of truth” to 
be to his disciples the realization of his personal presence, when 
as to the flesh he was gone. “I am the light of the world, they 
that follow not after me must walk in darkness’’—substituting 
himself, in unmistakable metaphor, for the whole incommensur- 
able realm of spiritual truth. Finally, when before the bar of 
the Roman procurator, and so situated as to have occasion to 
interpret his own mission in the eye of all the world, he con- 
densed it all in the memorable answer: “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness to the truth.” 
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Now we do well to remember that, preliminary to any, the 
feeblest, step in advance for doctrine, whether for theology, or 
creed, or safe pulpit ministration, this first great matter must be 
assumed ; that the theologian in fore-front of his researches 
must take his place with the humblest of the Lord’s disciples, 
and expect to find by implication all spiritual truth in receiving 
him. 

Still on glancing a little farther on, we do perceive that this 
divine figure is issuing commandments to men, and we begin to 
feel that if spiritual truth does not come to us in the form of a 
command it might as well not come to us at all. We.embrace 
the embodied Truth, that we may have light and encourage- 
ment to achieve, in our experience, all the the wide compass of 
its preceptive detail. Here unquestionably is the only legiti- 
mate province of doctrine and of creed. Run the eye up and 
down through the life and teachings of our Lord—for we must 
begin here, rather than in the more discursive writings of the 
apostle Paul—and you will find, opening out clearly to your 
view, first, the kind of truth that is to operate savingly upon the 
souls of those who read, and, second, explicitly our Lord’s own 
method of reaping those truths. 

Something is to be done—everywhere our Lord is insisting 
on something to be done. The burden of our Lord’s teaching 
is, to call men to the vigorous and persistent pursuing of the 
higher life, under the new species of self-renunciatory endeavor 
which he, in his incarnate ministry would make possible—doing 
always, but doing in his name. The Sermon on the Mount 
opens and closes in that way. The Beatitudes are conditions of 
blessedness on those who do. And, coming to its close, we feel 
the tremendous emphasis and authority of the unambiguous 
last utterances, “Every one who heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them’’—is the wise man, the orthodox man, the man 
of assured and authenticated faith. 

Right in the midst of that great Inaugural, its heart, its soul, 
its body, its life, is the “Golden Rule”—travestied and belittled, 
however, by the tinseled rhetoric with which it is adorned. It 
is nct the Golden Rule; it is the Gospel in brief. “All things, 
therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
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even so do ye also unto them’’—then follows the codicil which 
our scholastic prepossessions incline us to suppress; “for this 
is the law and the prophets’”—all our supernatural revelation re- 
duced to its lowest terms. : 

Here is our first generalization of spiritual truth, made by the 
Master himself, type and index of the direction in which every 
safe theological induction will tend, with the predestined alter- 
native of going astray. Even the teachers of the new religion 
were to be put to this test—not a speculative test, not the most 
zealous avowal of the learned formulas into which doctrine 
might be thrown. This would be saying, Lord, Lord, but not 
doing, and the truth, however true, is, in that juxtaposition, 
practically false. “By their fruits ye shall know them’’—the 
same thing as to say, that every induction of truth from the 
word of God, blessed and approved by whatever ‘sober brows,’ 
or set in cecumenical supremacy by whatsoever trumpet of great 
names—is false, unless verified, or verifiable, in the experience 
and the life. The lawyer, disposed to be finical, as was the 
scholastic habit of after years, and quizzing our Lord in the 
spirit of the schools, was made to open his eyes on the Christo- 
ethical aspect of the “eternal life” on which he was making the 
puny adventure of his rabbinnical conceit—to open his eyes 
upon the parable of the Good Samaritan —there, in all its full- 
ness, the condensed, concrete formula of the eternal life which 
our Lord was promulgating to men. “This do and thou shalt 
live,” or, the Good Samaritan furnishing the type, “Go thou, and 
do likewise,” if thou wouldst inherit eternal life. Clearly our 
Lord's instruction here, dealing with so large and vital a matter 
as “eternal life,’ must be held to be presumptively comprehen- 
sive and complete, with no /acuna, no proviso, not a half-truth, . 
awaiting no theological complement to make it whole. The 
commandments have been condensed: Thou shalt love the Lord 
supremely, and thy neighbor as thyself—well said—all the law 
and the prophets, every revelation of God to men must rest 
specifically there—*this do and thou shalt live.” 

In this way it becomes apparent, | think, that the whole 
realm of spiritual truth is ethical in its compass, or, as we 
should rather say, Christo-ethical, since ultimately it all relates 
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to something to be done, which is really and only done when 
done in him. It would be wide of the mark, and a wholesale 
plunging into the dreaded slough of legalism, to represent spir- 
itual truth as purely ethical in its scope—that and nothing more. 
In that event spiritual truth and moral truth were one and the 
same, and we should be attributing to our Lord the stupendous 
unwisdom of advising poor sin-stricken mortals to save them- 
selves. No, he that came not to destroy the law and the proph- 
ets, but to fill them full, superadds himself, the Truth to the truth, 
so to speak, a personal divine endowment to human effort other- 
wise pushing hopelessly through the verbal feebleness of ethical 
detail. Christo-ethical, therefore, it must be, or not be at all, 
for in this shape it lies there looking to us wistfully from the 
sacred page. 

Truth is nothing, not even so much as the blind dead letters 
that stare at us in the printer's ink, if it makes no man good, or 
puts no man on the way of becoming good; but goodness, if 
it lie not wholly on the outside, if it be not the mere semblance 
and specious counterfeit of what passes scrutiny under the Mas- 
ter’s eye, will have the Christ at the heart of it, its one sole, in- 
effable, perennial source. 

And, now, as this is, unquestionably, the end and aim of ail 
genuine doctrine derived from the word of God, we cannot fail 
to see in it also the authoritative method by which all spiritual 
truth is to be attained. With the open Bible before me, how 
am I to know beyond a peradventure, that what I am deriving 
from it is really, in intent and purpose, the mind of God? Or, 
if other devout spirits will bring to me the formulated product 
of their own broodings over this never-to-be-exhausted reposi- 
tory of the divine wisdom and will, which | am most solemnly 
bound to test before I accept, how shall I address myself to this 
task, in order that my acceptance or rejection may not be the 
mere sport of partisan whim or individual caprice ? 

A question like this is of transcendent importance, especially 
just now, at the moment in which I write these words. It would 
seem as if by a strange conjunction of theological mishaps, and 
the almost universal embroiling of the schools on points of vital 
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interest, involving the integrity and security of the very founda- 
tions of authority in Christian truth, there had come upon 
Christendom a sudden crisis of alarm, a painful sense of earth- 
quake rockings as if the ground underneath us were giving 
away. 

Authority in matters of faith—wherein must that inhere? All 
forms of ex cathedra assurance or enforcement have passed away; 
the dictum of the pope; the labored deliverances of ecumeni- 
cal councils carrying their decisions by vote; the consensus, 
even, of large bodies of men through indefinite stretches of time; 
what is most vaguely called the voice of the Church, too often 
split up into unintelligible clamor by the winds of faction—none 
of these in their own name, nor all combined, can enforce a sin- 
gle point of doctrine on the Christian world. It was, however, 
thought to be the special discovery of the Lutheran reformation 
that the Bible, without note or comment, was the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice—that all doctrine was safe when it 
rested itself with supreme confidence on the teachings of the 
word of God. And there can be no question as to the essential 
soundness of this view. Sound it must be, or otherwise this we 
call the word of God is not so. But what precisely are the 
teachings of the word of God ?—on this crucial point of Pro- 
testant theology—we all know and most deeply deplore—the 
household of faith has broken up into sects. Meantime it is 
more than hinted in certain quarters that the Bible is not the 
infallible book we thought it to be, and that, to get at the whole 
truth of God, we must call in reason and the Church to supple- 
ment the defect. 

Now, in the confusion of these times, it comes in upon us 
with almost the force of a special revelation, that truth, “clothed 
or naked,” must stand always in the authority of its own name, 
must be “truth for truth’s sake,” or otherwise it can have but an 
outside and adventitious lodgment in the human mind. As to 
the matter of criterion, when spiritual truth is the object of our 
quest, we grasp it easily and at once, in quite the whole tenor 
of our Lord’s discourses among men. Personally embodying 
the truth in himself, he is explicit in telling the world that with 
him, as prepossession, they find the truth in the doing of it— 
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catching it on life’s disciplinary highways, or not having it at 
all. “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself’’—this, when 
the rabbinical quibble was concerning the learning of our Lord, 
and the conformity or non-conformity of his teaching with the 
standard of the schools. The instruction, therefore, is exactly 
to the point of the trouble of our time. Rabbinical wisdom, 
questioning the right of our Lord to teach in opposition to the 
refined subtleties of their traditional beliefs, asking, “By what 
authority doest thou these things?” “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned ?” provides occasion, as we must 
see, for this timely installing of the criterion of spiritual truth— 
for all the years to come—“If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

It may be said that he never once was drawn into a defence 
of his mission, without either tacitly or openly appealing to this 
law. The authority of the truth must go inseparably with its 
power, its religio-ethical efficacy in daily life. All that he him- 
self said and did, and professed to be, he would willingly subject 
to this test, urging that all extraneous authentication be kept 
away, that it be taken only on the concrete ground of its Christo- 
ethical applications to the stern disciplinary schooling, which all 
souls are to have in this probationary time. His works were 
always bearing witness of him. Even in so vast a matter as his 
divinity, it also must go in for attestation before the same as- 
size. “Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake’’—the whole 
burden of the credo must rest on the works. 

And so, also, this doctrine of “walking’”—walking in the 
light—looking in upon us, it must be confessed, with a strange 
and alien face in these troublous times—the tutorial efficacy of 
this “walking in the light,” is as the balm of sunshine falling 
upon us at the parting of the clouds. If we are tired wrangling 
about what authoritative prodbat or damnat shall come in to set- 
tle our unsteady theologies on a sure foundation of truth, we 
cannot do better, | am sure, than to ponder long and sympa- 
thetically this tremendous matter of “walking in the light,” with 
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reference to the spiritual enlightenment that is to come to us in 
that way. 

«Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake you 
not: and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth.” “Walking” can hardly mean the speculative meth- 
ods of the schools—on which, however, no jnterdiction is laid, 
except as they supervene magisterially upon this method of our 
Lord—no ecclesiastical peripateticism, or walking in cloistered 
groves, whereby truth becomes the exclusive property of the 
learned few. Christ was, indeed, a peripatetic, teaching his lit- 
tle esoteric company as he journeyed afoot, but teaching them 
to be “fishers of men’”—teaching them, that is, how to draw 
their benighted and sin-stricken fellows back to goodness and 
to God. “Walking,” therefore, is putting the. whole Christo- 
ethical process of human restoration in a single word— a meta- 
phor—setting forth the doctrine that we find the truth in the 
doing of it, that otherwise, we walk in darkness—ecclesiastical 
councils, learned tribunals, all deep theologies, the ancient wis- 
dom of the creeds, and all the :pomp and ceremony of high- 
church usurpations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Men are restored, how? By spiritual truth. And where and 
how is spiritual truth achieved? In the life, by taking it from 
the memory, and laying it, as with the line and plummet, to all 
the manifold relations of our disciplinary estate, vanquishing 
evil with it in the hour when the peril is imminent, and finding 
always, in due measure, fresh increments of light and courage 
in the heat of the struggle itself. “He that doeth the truth, 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be manifest, that they 
are wrought in God”—the “creed of deeds” this is, and it is 
noticeable that it is introduced by our Lord, at the very moment 
that he is urging the necessity of being born from above, as the 
requisite for seezwg one’s way into the kingdom he preached. 

It will not be venturing too far to predict that this “creed of 
deeds’’—in the glad time when the confusions of our unhappy 
era are rolled away—shall supplement, and possibly new-order, 
-all the great ecumenical confessions that now hold a provisional 
regency over the divided and tentative theologies of the Chris- 
tian world. Then we shall know that whatever modifications 
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truth may undergo, in passing from age to age, and in being 
tried and refined in the manifold experience of those who con- 
sent to carry it into the school of life, to learn it while running, 
to capture it on tempestuous seas, to seize it in the red crisis of 
battle—it shall always be one and indivisible, and have its chief 
immunity in that it can never be second-hand. 

This kind of truth that lies here, my brother, in this Bible of 
thine, around the radiant footsteps of the Son of Man, in the 
long toils, and struggles, and cheerful self-sacrifices of day and 
night, in sunshine and storm, in which the rudest elements of 
our moiling and troubled humanity were shaken into benefac- 
tions, like light sifting over the broken billows of the tempest, 
a little while ago reduced to calm—this kind of truth is never, 
by any shadow of a title, thine, unless concreted in thy life, and 
wrought into the moral tissue of thy being in the every-day 
schooling of the home and the street. Better bury your Bible, 
and all the venerable creeds, as did Prospero with his magical 
book, “deeper than did ever plummet sound,” than hope, by any 
kind of outside second-hand pupilage, to attain a single saving 
truth out of the oracles of God. 


re 


ARTICLE IX. 


EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE MIRACLES. 
By Rev. M. L. YounG, Pu. D., Meyersdale, Pa. 


In the history of apologetics, it has transpired that evidence 
at one period regarded as a bulwark of faith, at another is ac- 
counted as having little strength. Respecting no department of 
Christian evidences is this more manifest than that of miracles. 
In the early Church the miraculous is strongly emphasized in 
proof of the divine origin of Christianity. The schoolmen al- 
most a thousand years later, attach the same importance to mir- 
acles and differ only in their conception of nature. While Au- 
gustine declared, “the will of the Creator is the nature of each 
created thing,” and “a miracle is not contrary to nature but 
what we know of nature,” Thomas Aquinas defines a miracle 
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as “something out of the order of nature.” Luther gave mira- 
cles a prominent place in revelation, but, like Origen and Au- 
gustine, put spiritual miracles far above physical. The Protest- 
ant theologians immediately following the Reformation held 
tenaciously to the apologetic worth of true miracles and with 
equal earnestness disputed the claim of the Roman Church that it 
possessed miraculous powers. The great Arminian leader Gro- 
tius, a name illustrious in literature and theology, gave miracles 
the chief place in his defence of Christianity. 

With the rise of naturalism and rationalistic philosophy, mir- 
acles were relegated to the background. Indeed, Spinoza de- 
nied their possibility, declaring that “nature with her laws and 
the contents of the will, intelligence and nature of God, are 
identical: hence God cannot work contrary to the laws of na- 
ture, because that would be working against himself.” While 
Spinoza, in his pantheistic view, found God so closely related to 
nature as to preclude any interference on his part, the English 
deists separated God so far from nature as to make a miracle as 
well as a revelation unthinkable. The early rationalists in Ger- 
many questioned the morality of a belief in miracles, alleging 
that it was “culpable moral superstition to grant authority to the 
law written upon our hearts only when it is attested by mira- 
cles.” 

Among believing theologians the two extremes are seen in 
Paley and Schleiermacher, the former assigning to miracles the 
highest position in apologetics, the latter endeavoring to do 
away with them, as he says, “in the interest of piety and reli- 
gion,” and denying their necessity. From the untenable posi- 
tion of Schleiermacher there has been a revulsion. Even in the 
modern intermediate school of theology, to which Nitzsch and 
Twesten belong, miracles are accepted and defended as part of 
the divine order of things. 

They who deny the possibility of miracles, or place a low es- 
timate upon them, ignore God's purpose and poweér in the plan 
of redemption. The objector who says, “after the development 
of the creation was completed and the actual order of things defi- 
nitely established, the Creator could not again interfere with his 
work without acknowledging it incomplete and he himself imper- 
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fect,” seems to forget the existence of a moral world and free 
agency. Because man is a free agent sin is possible, and sin, as 
an actual fact, demands divine intervention, either for the de- 
struction or salvation of the sinner. “It must be remembered,” 
says Dr. F. Godet, “that the culminating point of the develop- 
ment of nature is a free and intelligent spirit, man. There are, 
then, two free beings face to face with each other—man and 
God; and any further intervention of God in the realm of na- 
ture, in which he has established man, must depend upon the 
future relation between these two free beings. If man takes the 
course which will lead him to the realization of the divine idea, 
God can confine himself to simply allowing the human race to 
develop in history, under the guidance of the Spirit, those mul- 
titudinous germs he has planted in it. But, if man, on account 
of his freedom, takes another course, and starts an abnornial de- 
velopment, leading to his own ruin, and frustrating the divine 
purpose of the creation, God must either destroy that lost crea- 
ture, and replace him with another, or do something to draw him 
away from his bad course. In the latter case, the door is opened 
for divine intervention, even in the form of miracles; and no 
acknowledgment, from the side of God, of the imperfection, 
either of his work or of himself, is thereby implied. On the 
contrary, that which makes his renewed intervention necessary, 
the human freedom, will still continue the most beautiful ex- 
pression of the perfection of his works.” 

Miracles are not a violation or suspension of the laws of na- 
ture. There is truth in the declaration of Augustine, “whatso- 
ever is done by him who appoints all natural order and measure 
and proportion must be natural in every case.” Various and 
conflicting opinions have been advanced as to what is meant by 
natural laws and the different ideas held concerning this phrase 
have given the discussion, to no inconsiderable extent, a con- 
fused and hazy aspect. The will of God is above and behind all 
forces of nature. The higher laws, according to which he works 
in the exercise of miraculous power, may not improperly be 
called laws of nature. He exerts upon nature direct action. 
To set in clear light the fact that miracles do not clash with the 
laws of nature, the familiar illustration of casting a stone into the 
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air is frequently adduced. In this act there is found no viola- 
tion of the great law of gravitation. One force is counteracted 
by another that is superior. The lower force continues acting 
but is overcome by the higher. Man’s power is constantly di- 
recting and modifying natural forces. God's will and power 
are supreme and his relation to nature in the working of mira- 
cles is in kind like that which a man sustains to lower forces in 
the building of a house. Nature left to itself would never pro- 
duce a house. The house is, in a sense, a supernatural result 
and bears evidence of man’s presence, thought and labor. 
Above all is God, and all his miracles, though belonging to the 
sphere of nature, result from a cause supreme. Miracles owe 
their apologetic worth largely to the strength of the testimony 
by which they are certified. The fallacy of Hume’s argument 
that miracles cannot be proved on human testimony has been 
repeatedly pointed out. The invulnerable character of the 
proof from miracles may be seen in the repeated recurrence, by 
modern opponents, to this exploded theory and the tacit confes- 
sion that they have no stronger argument to offer. The posi- 
tion of Hume would make impossible the proof of any new and 
wonderful fact of nature and history. Because an event occurs 
for the first time—is extraordinary and unexampled—is no rea- 
son why it cannot be proved by sufficient testimony. When it 
is asserted that “whatever is contrary to experience never oc- 
curred,” the inquiry must be made, “whose experience—the ex- 
perience of all mankind or one’s own personal experience?” If 
the former, the argument would stand; belief in testimony is 
founded on experience, but miracles are contrary to the experi- 
ence of all mankind, they cannot therefore be proved. But this 
is a petitio principi. If the latter meaning is attaehed to the 
word no event can be credible which we have not personally 
experienced. It is not suprising that Hume should distrust testi- 
mony when it is remembered that in his philosophy all knowl- 
edge is traced to sensation, all notion of power is eliminated 
from causation and no place is left for God. There are many 
scientific facts which, according to Hume’s position, could not 
be proved, are indeed more difficult of belief than miracles, and 
yet we do not hesitate to believe them. Such facts are, that we 
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live on a globe of fire, that the sun of our system is equal in 
mass to more than three hundred thousand worlds like ours and 
that all the fixed stars are similar suns. 

Miracles must be subjected to such tests as are applied to 
other facts of history. Among the necessary criteria are the 
number, honesty and competency of the witnesses, their oppor- 
tunity to know the facts and the absence of motives for impos- 
ture. 

Without raising the question of the inspiration of the record, 
we turn to the testimony as contained in the gospel narratives. 
The first witness is Jesus Christ. There can be no doubt that he 
claimed supernatural power. When John’s disciples came inquir- 
ing, “Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another ?” 
he answered, “Go and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight and the leme walk ; 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear; the dead are raised 
up and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” He said 
to the Jews: “I have greater witness than that of John; for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do, bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” 
“If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if | 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works; that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and 1 in him.” To 
Philip he said, “Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me, or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” 

Here Christ plainly says that he did work miracles. Can we 
believe him? Were his life and character amidst such surround- 
ings as his, worthy to make his claims credible? The times 
seemed to be out of joint when he was born. The most degen- 
erate age Of Jewish history had come. The immorality of the 
Romans was proverbial. His childhood was spent in a mean 
city—a place out of which it was said nothing good could come. 
He was educated according to the customs of the plain people 
among whom he lived. He wrought as a humble carpenter, 
was a teacher, attended by a few fisherman. His discourses cut 
to the hearts the rulers among his people and at their instiga- 
tion he was put to death. Take his external surroundings and 
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consider that he lived a stainless life. Follow the history of the 
proclamation and effect of the story of his mission in the world, 
and you witness the mightiest force in all time. His life, then, 
and his influence in humanity in succeeding ages, mark him, as 
one above all others, worthy of credence. 

Mr. Lecky says, “It was reserved for Christianity to present 
to the world an ideal character.” Mr. J. S. Mill, in referring to 
Christ, declares, “This preéminent genius is combined with the 
qualities of the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mis- 
sion who ever existed upon earth,” and again, “who among his 
disciples or among their proselytes are capable of inventing the 
sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and charac- 
ter revealed in the gospels?” The logic of these views de- 
mands the conclusion that he was net a mere man and his tes- 
timony, in harmony with his superhuman character, is true. 

That he was not knowingly a deceiver is manifest in his 
greater concern for the truth than his own ‘popularity and his 
refusal to conform himself to the ideal which the Jews had formed 
of their expected Messiah. That he was not a victim of hal- 
lucination, believing himself to possess a power which he had 
not, we learn from the narrative containing his miracles which 
shows that he possessed “the most clear, balanced, serene and 
comprehensive intellect known to history.” Even Renan says, 
“His admirable good sense guided him with marvelous certainty” 
and “his leading quality was an infinite delicacy.” Truly has it 
been said, “Either we must receive this description of his in- 
tellectual character (as contained in the gospels) and along with 
that acknowledge the truthfulness of his claim to supernatural 
power, or if we hold that though his miracles were false, he sin- 
cerely believed that he could and did work real miracles, then 
we must reject the account that has been given us of his men- 
tal greatness. * * We cannot accept his intellectual preém- 
inence and believe in his hallucination ; we cannot believe in his 
hallucination and accept his intellectual preeminence. The 
choice is between the acceptance and rejection of the narrative 
as a whole.” 

Whatever may be said by the objectors to .miracles concern- 
ing the character of Christ, their theories can not be maintained 
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without involving the charge that Christ was an impostor or a 
knave. Grant the validity of their argument and Christ cannot 
be honest and righteous, and behold this miracle—the highest 
virtue, the most courageous devotion to truth in all the centuries, 
inspired by loyalty to a dishonest man, a deceiver or, at best, 
one controlled by the maxim that the end justifies the means! 

We come to the testimony of the disciples. They had every 
possible opportunity of testing the genuineness of the miracles. 
According to their account, the miracles were such as could be 
tested by the senses. The feeding of the thousands, restoring 
those known to have been blind and lame from their birth, 
bringing to life by a word, the dead that had been carried out 
and buried, could be seen. These works and many others were 
done in the most public manner and were open to the most thor- 
ough investigation. They were reported as numerous and of 
great variety. “They brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed of devils and those which were lunatic, and those 
which had the palsy and he healed them.” The length of time 
the miracles were witnessed—three years and a half—the suecess 
with which they were performed—not a single failure being re- 
ported by the apostles or their cotemporaries, are considerations 
which strengthen the testimony of the disciples. 

The witnesses who testify concerning the works of Christ 
were competent. These works were performed on subjects with 
which the disciples were familiar. They were not scientific ex- 
periments. He employed means perfectly within the sphere of 
their knowledge and produced effects beyond anything these 
means of themselves could accomplish. All that was needed 
to constitute a witness were average intelligence and common 
sense, and surely the disciples possessed these qualities. 

Were they deceived or deceivers? Peter’s practical sagacity 
and force of character, as shown in his epistles, mark him as a 
man who would not easily be imposed upon. He declared of 
Christ in appealing to his miracles, that he was “a man approved 
of God among them by miracles, and signs, and wonders, which 
God did by him in the midst of them.” In Peter’s old age he 
wrote, “We have not followed cunningly devised fables, but 
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were eye-witness of his majesty.” Thomas and Philip who 
were slow to believe, and John whose gospel bears the stamp of 
reality, and other apostles, are equally positive in their testimony. 
There is certainly no reason to believe that they were deluded 
simpletons. 

They had no motive for deception. They “took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods” and “counted not their lives dear unto 
them,” that they might bear witness to Christ as the Son of 
God. If they had been deceivers it is inconceivable that at least 
one of the number, when about to suffer a cruel death for the 
testimony given, would not have exposed the trickery of the 
rest in order to secure his own personal safety. If their testi- 
mony is considered false, in the language of Dr. Geo. Hill, 
“You must suppose that men guilty of blasphemy and false- 
hood, united in an attempt the best contrived, and which has in 
fact proved the most successful for making the world virtuous ; 
that they formed this singular enterprise Without seeking any 
advantage to themselves, with an avowed contempt of honor 
and profit, and with the certain expectation of scorn and per- 
secution ; that although conscious of one another’s villainy, none 
of them ever thought of providing for his own security by dis- 
closing the fraud; but that amidst sufferings the most grievous 
to flesh and blood, they persevered in their conspiracy to cheat 
the world into piety, honesty and benevolence. Truly they 
who can swallow such suppositions have no title to object to 
miracles.” 

Finding the miracles certified by indubitable testimony, we 
inquire as to their peculiar place in apologetics. What is their 
purpose in the Christian system? Dr. A. A. Hodge in his ad- 
mirable definition indicates that a leading function of the mira- 
cle is to attest the divine origin of the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions. It is observed that the views already presented are in 
harmony with this definition—“an event occurring in the natural 
world, obvious to the senses, of such a nature that it can be 
rationally referred only to the immediate act of God and de- 
signed to authenticate his divine commission.” 

Miracles are mighty deeds which served as the credentials of 
God’s messengers and attested his power. In miracles truth is 
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confirmed by a visible manifestation of the divine. Ochler says 
in them “God makes known his power, in a unique manner, for 
the purposes of his kingdom.” The inner commission is su- 
pernatural, but it lies beyond the sphere of observation. Out- 
ward and visible confirmation of the truth is needed, and this is 
furnished in the supernatural agency manifest in miracles. A 
very forcible illustration is seen in the healing of the paralytic. 
Christ said to him, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” The Jews 
said, “Why doth this man speak blasphemies? Who can for- 
give sins but God only?” As though they had said, “It is a 
safe thing to make such a declaration. We cannot investigate 
such a claim. It is beyond inspection.” But Christ knew their 
objections and he then asked, “Why reason ye these things in 
your hearts? Whether is it easier to say of the sick of the 
palsy, “Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, ‘Arise, take up thy 
bed and walk?’ But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick of the 
palsy) I say unto thee, ‘Arise and take up thy bed and go thy 
way unto thine house. And immediately he arose, took up the 
bed and went forth before them all; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, saying we never saw it on this 
fashion.’ ” 

To forgive sins and heal a paralytic by a word are the pre- 
rogatives of God. The claim to possess the first power is con- 
firmed by the exercise of the second. 

When the Samaritan woman learned that Christ, as a stranger, 
had a full knowlege of her history, she received him as a prophet 
and was prepared to accept as true the declaration that he was 
the Messiah. 

Miracles are thus seals of the truth of the doctrines set forth 
in connection with them. This is evident from the words of 
Christ: “The works that I do in my Father’s name bear witness 
of me. If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not; 
but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and believe that the Father is in me and I in 
him.” The same functions of miracles as seals of the truth is 
found in Hebrews: ‘How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at first began to be spoken by the Lord 
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and was confirmed unto us by them which heard him ; God also 
bearing them witness: both with signs and wonders and with 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his 
own will.” 

The question has been raised whether the doctrines are to be 
received because of their connection with the miracles, or the 
miracles to be received because of their connection with doc- 
trines. Such passages as have been cited seem to show that the 
doctrines are commended by the miracles. The miracles, un- 
like those of pagan origin, have a moral purpose. They give 
new views both of the human and of the divine nature. They 
do not make doctrines true, but help to make their truth mani- 
fest. They are not the only evidence, but they are presented 
properly at the inauguration of the Gospel. Bishop Mcllvaine 
strikingly sets forth their rightful place in Christian evidences as 
follows: “When an ambassador from a foreign power presents 
himself at our seat of government, charged with certain com- 
munications from his sovereign, he first exhibits his credentials 
of appointment. These being satisfactory, whatever he may 
communicate, in his official character, is received with as much 
reliance as if it was heard from the lips of the sovereign himself. 
It is treated as a revelation of the mind and will of that sover- 
eign. In the New Testament we read that our I.ord Jesus 
Christ appeared among men as an ambassador from God 
charged with certain important proposals to the world. Before 
we can be justified in receiving them as a divine revelation, we 
must know the credentials of the ambassador; we must have 
sufficient evidence that he was sent of God. Furnish this, and 
we are bound to receive his communications as confidently as if 
they should be heard directly from the throne of the Most High. 
Thus the Jews said to him: ‘What sign showest thou, that we 
may see and believe thee? What dost thou work?’ The Sa- 
viour admitting the propriety of the demand, appealed to his 
works as his credentials. ‘The works that I do, they bear wit- 
ness of me.’”’ ' 

It is no disparagement of the internal evidence of Christianity 
to lay proper stress upon the external. We may pursue either 
of two methods in arriving at the credibility of miracles. We 
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may begin with the character and personality of the miracle- 
worker and draw such conclusions as will warrant us in accept- 
ing his works as being in perfect harmony with his teaching and 
life, or we may begin with the miracles, investigate the testi- 
mony upon which they are based and find in them evidence of 
the fact that he who does the mighty works is from God, and 
therefore brings us the word of life. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, refer- 
ring to these two methods, says: “By the one we are led to 
infer the divipge personality of Christ, from the character he 
manifested, the words he spake and the influence which his life 
has had on the history of humanity. Then that personality ac- 
cepted, his miracles cease to present any difficulty, as being only 
the accompanying halo of that grander miracle which he is him- 
self. By the other, having established the credibility of the mir- 
acles against all objections, we find that they give an infallible 
endorsement to the claims made by him, and in connection with 
which he wrought them. * * Nothing proved by the one, is 
taken for granted in the other. They are distinct and indepen- 
dent, yet both alike lead to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is 
the ‘Word made flesh,’ or as Paul has otherwise expressed the 
same truth, ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ But, if this be so, what 
then? Can we stop there without going further? Nay, for if 
these two lines of proof be conclusive, then it must follow that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is not only a Saviour, but the only possi- 
ble Saviour; and so a keen edge is given to the question, ‘How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?’”’ 

Miracles are a constitutive part of revelation. In them is re- 
vealed not only the power but the character and will of God. 
In them we find divine benevolence. The spirit, pervading 
them breathes in the reply Christ made to those who asked him 
to bring down fire from heaven to consume his adversaries, “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man 
is not come to destroy men’s lives but to save them.”’ Very 
fittingly are miracles called ‘acted parables.” They contain in- 
struction concerning the love and grace of Christ and the ful- 
ness of blessing offered to the apostate race in his incarnation, 
death and resurrection. His own resurrection, the greatest of 
all miracles, is the assurance that “all that are in their graves 
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shall hear his voice and shall come forth: they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation.” The miracles can 
never be separated from the Christian system. They are like 
stones built into the perfect arch of Christianity. Tear them 
away from their place and the structure either falls into ruins or 
stands, robbed of its beauty and strength, ready to fall. Take 
miracles out of revelation and the fundamental facts of Chris- 
tianity are gone. The great atonement, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, the morality of Christ and the purity of his doctrines are 
mere myths if the miracles of the New Testament were not 
wrought; Christ himself and the apostles were impostors and 
the foundations of our holy religion are undermined. 


ARTICLE X. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hours with a Sceptic. By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D. D. 12mo., 240 pp. 

Price $1.00. 

A very timely and a very readable book is here presented in the form 
of conversations discussing such vital questions as ‘‘The Personality of 
God’”* ‘The Soul's Immortality,’’ ‘“The Divine Intervention,” ‘“¢*Author- 
ity in Religion,’ ‘Possibility of Miracles,’ ‘Sin and Atonement,’’ 
‘‘Prayer,’’ &c. 

The conversations claim to be addressed toa skeptic who denied ‘‘about 
everything that the usual Christian creeds affirm,’’ and who did ‘not 
see how one can honestly accept any religion until he bas studied them 
all.” Stricken with a mortal illness the intelligent unbeliever invited 
the discussion, and in following the lively and compact reasoning the 
reader's interest is increased by the author’s statement that this is in 
the main a true story, although the argument as originally used, is en- 
larged by further and later studies, and the aim of the work is not so 
much to present a verbatim record of an actual dialogue, as to meet the 
freshest objections with appropriate replies. 

The manner of treating the respective themes and the perplexing ob- 
jections to which they give rise, reveals a masterful acquaintance with 
the subject and its literature, and a sympathetic and skillful application 
of momentous truths toa mind struggling with honest doubt. Asa 
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practical method with skeptics it will command a prominent rank in the 
department of Christian Apologetics. Everything is viewed from a 
moral standpoint, a feature which is of special force and value. The 
moral sense requires what Christian revelation supplies. A full and dis- 
criminating index leaves nothing to be desired. Men who are troubled 
by problems of religion which they cannot solve will hardly fail to be 
greatly profited by the reading of these pages, and ministers and others 
who know to their sorrow of prevailing unbelief will be greatly helped 
by it in their efforts to bring about simple and abiding faith. E. J. w. 


Charles H. Spurgeon: His Faith and Works. By H. L. Wayland. 
12mo., 315 pages. Price $1.25. 

A very interesting picture of the great preacher by the editor of 7he 
National Baptist. 1t is safe to say it will not be the final life of Spur- 
geon; it would hardly claim even to be called a study. It is rather a 
pleasing sketch for popular reading or, as the publishers suggest, for 
‘shomes, Sunday-schools, and pastors.’’ Indeed there are some reasons 
for thinking that the book is a ‘*made book,’’ to meet the demand for 
a popular life of the ‘‘greatest preacher in the world’’ occasioned by 
his death. But the making has been intrusted to good hands, and has 
been done with judgment; strength and skill. The incidents of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s boyhood ; his first sermon in a farm kitchen at the age of 
sixteen; his pastorate at Waterbeach on from five to fifty pounds a 
year; his call to the New Park Street church in London at the age of 
nineteen; and the story of his work there for the remaining thirty- 
eight years of his life, are told by Dr. Wayland in a way that makes it 
hard to lay the book down. Personal reminiscences and impressions 
are frequent, adding much to the interest of the book; and we meet 
many evidences of the author’s well-known appreciation of the humor- 
ous and fondness for a good story. Sometimes he seems to us a little 
hasty and illogical, as when, for instance, on page 65 he argues from 
the ‘‘devotional, earnest, uplifting’ character of Mr. Spurgeon’s prayers 
the folly of *‘those who want a set ritual for the Lord’s house ”’ As if 
every congregation had a Spurgeon! But the book pleases very much 
oftener than it offends. 

In addition to Dr. Wayland’s work, the volume contains six chapters 
or monographs from other well-known writers. These gentlemen all 
write from their personal acquaintance and impressions. An appendix 
contains the famous sermon on Baptismal Regeneration, which reached 
the circulation of three hundred thousand, called out a hundred rejoin- 
ders, and led to Mr. Spurgeon’s withdrawal from the Evangelical Al- 
liance. The illustrations are profuse and well chosen, and include some 
interesting portraits, fac-similes, and a map. H. G. B. 


VoL. XXII. No. 3. 56 
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Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. By George W. Clark, D. D. pp. 
415. A notice of this book will appear in the October issue. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Regeneration. By George Nye Boardman, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Chicago Theological Seminary. pp. 121. Price 75cts. 
On a subject like this, treated by a Professor of Systematic Theology, 

we expect clear definitions, acute analysis and scientific discrimination. 

And Dr. Boardman does not, on the whole, disappoint these anticipa- 

tions. He writes furthermore in a popular style, making a theological 

treatise attractive to lay readers, and he throws much light on what he 
himself calls ‘the cardinal doctrine in the scheme of salvation.”’ 

And yet the little treatise is essentially defective and in one respect 
at least sadly confusing. A glance at the Table of Contents will re- 
veal this to our readers. There are six chapters discussing, respectively, 
The Necessity of a Second Birth, Death in Life, The New Life, Regen- 
eration a Fact, Author of Regeneration, Conversion. The last title 
shows the confusion of regeneration with conversion, God’s inbreathing 
of a new life with man’s turning from sin to righteousness. 

But a more serious fault is the omission of the means of regenera- 
tion. The author refers indeed to ‘the use of means in the spiritual 
world,’’ but from that he proceeds at once to the efforts and activities 
of men for the conversion of souls, and to the power of God and the 
work of the Holy Spirit ‘as the aid and the helper of the followers of 
Christ.’’ This activity, both man’s and God’s, are accentuated. ‘Re- 
generating power accompanies effort.’’ but the place of the divine 
word in this saving process receives barely a single mention. It re- 
quires the search of a theologian to find a trace of recognition of that 
which is the power of God unto salvation. The power of preachers is 
spoken of, but not directly or emphatically the power of God’s truth. 

Such an omission on the part of an orthodox professor is unpardona- 
ble and—alarming. Why should not the word receive the honor ac- 
corded to it by divine teachers? Or does the author mean to guard in 
this way the pernicious theory that God regenerates souls without the 
agency of the Gospel. On p. 104 we are in fact told that “the Spirit 
of God may move men by a power exercised without visible means,” 
but it is claimed there that “it seems the ordinary method of God to 
enter the impenitent heart through the penitent heart.’’ But this only 
shows again how the place of the word is cast into the shade by the 
prominence assigned to the human agency. ‘It has pleased him to 
reach men through men.”’ 

This has a different ring from the language of Luther who often pro- 
tested ‘I am nothing, the word is everything.’’ It is perhaps vain to 
refer the learned author to the statements alike of Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran creeds on this doctrine, and he has no doubt disposed of the 
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plain teachings of such passages as Jno. 3: 5, and Titus 3: 5, which 
explicitly connect baptism with regeneration, but he will forgive the 
writer for quoting here James 1 : 18, ‘“‘Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth,” and 1 Peter 1 : 23, ‘Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible by the Word of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever.”’ 

Dr. Boardman may share the traditional and ecclesiastical prejudice 
against sacramental grace, and the inherent power of the Gospel, but 
his appreciative notice of Pastor Harms, is a proof that he has seen 
the results which follow a faithful ministry resting on these truths. 
But here, too, he betrays the misconception of his view of regeneration, 
when he speaks of Harms drawing and holding the people by his per- 
sonal power.’’ How such a suggestion would have horrified that holy 
man, who like Luther ascribed all power to the Gospel of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. E. J. W. 


The Light and Life of Men. Expositions of Jno. I-XII._ By F. B. 
Meyer, B. A. Author of “Abraham: or the Obedience of Faith ;”’ 
etc., etc. I2mo. pp. 251. Price $1.00. 

No writer of the present day is imbued with the spirit of the Gospel 
more completely than Mr. Meyer, and as Spurgeon justly observed ‘the 
is a great gain to the armies of evangelical truth.”’ No part of the 
Scripture is more conducive to the culture of the inner life than that 
contained in the first twelve chapters of the Fourth Gospel; and it is 
under this aspect that it is considered in these pages. The expositions 
are in the form of brief discourses, bright in tone, beautiful in rhetoric, 
simple in style, sound in doctrine, pervaded by a practical aim and en- 
dued with spiritual power. It is a book for the Christian family, and 
the Sunday-school, but it will have special attractions for theological 
students and ministers who will prize it as both an expository and hom- 
iletical help in the preparation of sermons. We take for granted that 
another volume will follow, completing the Exposition of the Gospel, 
but this assumption is based not on anything hinted in the book, but 
on what one would ordinarily expect. E. J. W. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles. By J. M. 
Stifler, D. D. pp. 287. This will be noticed in our next issue. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott. 12mo., pp. 258. 
Price $1.25. 
The nine chapters of this book were originally delivered as so many 
lectures before the Lowell Institute of Boston. They are ‘‘an attempt,” 


according to the author’s statement in the preface, ‘to restate the 
eternal yet ever new truths of the religious life in the terms of modern 
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philosophic thought.’ We do not understand just how much the au- 
thor means by that; but it is certain that the book falls short of fulfill- 
ing all that the somewhat pretentious words imply. Dr. Abbott starts 
with Professor Le Conte's definition of evolution as a ‘‘continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to certain laws, and by means of resident 
forces.’? To this he couples the definition of religion that it is “the 
life of God in the soul of man."? Then he proceeds to unfold and illus- 
trate his idea that this life of God in humanity is one of continuous 
progressive change, according to certain divine laws, and by means of 
torces, or a force, resident in humanity. The truth of this doctrine, as 
he confesses, he assumes. He assumes that all life, including the re- 
ligious life (both in the race and the individual), proceeds from simple 
and lower forms to more complex and higher forms, in institutions, in 
thought, in practical conduct, and in spiritual experience. He makes 
it his purpose not so much to demonstrate this proposition as to state, 
exemplify, and apply it. 

Sometimes a reader who is more conservative than Dr. Abbott, might 
wish that he would go a little more slowly and give some attention to 
demonstration ; as when on page 22, for instance, we are told that 
‘love means in the nineteenth century what it could not mean in the 
first; from the lips of a Henry Ward Beecher what it could not mean 
from the lips of an Augustine.’’ Frequently the brilliant author’s 
prancing epigrams break loose from our heavily moving cart and leave 
us at a stand-still on the road he would have us travel, a little dazed 
and nervous, perhaps.” But whatever else may be said about it. the 
book is an interesting one. Even when Dr. Abbott does not convince, 
he is bright, suggestive and stimulating. H. G. B. 


Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns, D. D., late Professor in 
Banger Theological Seminary. American Religious Leaders Series. 
pp. 308. Price $1.25. 

Professor Stearns ranks Dr. H. B. Smith among the ‘half dozen 
American theologians worthy of the name’’ whom he thinks the nine- 
teenth century has produced. He distinguishes between men who make 
attainments, more or less extensive, in theological scholarship, but 
whose knowledge is too often second-hand, their system merely tradi- 
tional, and their influence on their times small, and those ‘‘real theo- 
logians’’ who have verified the Christian revelation in their own ex- 
perience and systematized its truths in their own thought and proclaim 
it to the world as the key to the great problems of life and destiny, be- 
coming leaders in their age. Men of the latter class, Professor Stearns 
thinks, appear but rarely ; but among them he classes the distinguished 
professor in Union Seminary. The book before us seeks to show what 
was the secret of Dr. Smith’s life, what influences, divine and human, 
wrought together to give it its powers, and what was the nature of the 
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work the man did —an attractive study, which has been well executed. 

The author has done his work carefully and lovingly. His estimates 

are appreciative and sympathetic. Agd the judgments expressed are 

supported by numerous and interesting extracts from Dr. Smith’s writ- 
ings. The book is an important contribution to the history of Ameri- 
can theology and a worthy number of the admirable series to which it 

belongs. H. G. B. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 

Genesis I. and Modern Science. By Charles B. Warring, Ph. D. Au- 
thor of **The Miracle of To-day,’’ &c. pp. 245. Price $1.00. 
Modern Science has not made Moses ‘‘a back-number,’’ not by a long 

way. Scientific ‘‘authorities’’ may advise their students ‘‘no longer to 
trouble themselves with these theologies,’’ but the fact of Moses, and 
the facts of Moses cannot be downed. The author of the volume be- 
fore us shows no signs of fright, and holds himself serenely ready for 
the verdict of a jury, possessed of a two-fold qualification. First that 
the ‘‘Science’”’ which they hold is itself true. And, secondly, they must 
be so clearsighted as not to mistake their own ignorance for negative 
evidence, since there are many matters of which science as yet knows 
nothing. He is no tyro in the province in which he gives battle and he 
uses no gloves in handling his antagonists. He insists that the scien- 
tists must give us an outline of what is known of the ante-human his- 
tory of the globe, and tell us plainly what it is in the Mosaic Cosmog- 
ony which conflicts with science. 

The discussion, which is put in the form of a conversation, is con- 
fined to these two questions: Are the physical statements in the first 
twenty-seven verses of Genesis true? and is their order correct? A 
stirring and vivacious style makes interesting, if not always convincing 
reading. The objector’s argument offers rather a weak defense of the 
wrong side, but the weakness is inherent in the nature of the case— 
and.to be made to see this inherent weakness is a great gain. 

The author does not worship at the shrine of an omniscient and in- 
fallible science. ‘*The world,’’ he says, ‘‘has seen an amazing amount 
of ‘Science’ which, it is now told, is rubbish; and it very strongly in- 
clines to the belief that much which is held in biology, atomics, and 
other metaphysico-physics will eventually prove to belong to the same 
class.’ Nor is he convinced of the truth of the hypothesis “that men, 
and brutes, and plants, too, are descended without supernatural help 
from some one or more original cells which somehow got into existence 
—a matter of spontaneous development, as if the refuse of a lime-kiln 
should turn into a Venus de’ Medici !”’ E. J. W. 


Dr. Clark's Religion for the Times and Dr. Buckley's Hereditary Con- 
sumptive’s Successful Battle for Life, both from this house, will be re- 
viewed in our next number. 
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FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, LONDON AND TORONTO. 


Homiletic Commentary on the Book of Genesis. ChaptersI.to VIII. By 
Rev J. S. Exell, M. A. Chapters [V. to L. by Rev. T. H. Seale, A. 
K. C. (author of Homiletical Commentary on ‘‘Ecclesiastes’’). 1892. 
pp. 731. Price $3.00 
We have here the first volume of 7he Preacher's Complete Homileti- 

cal Commentary on the Old Testament, by about twenty able and distin- 
guished homilists. The series is to embrace twenty volumes, though 
each volume will be complete in itself, for the book or books to which 
it is devoted. The plan of the entire work is to traverse the whole 
ground of the Old Testament, with homiletic suggestions on every par- 
agraph or verse that can be turned to use in the preparation of a ser- 
mon or the Christian instruction of the people. There is to be a copi- 
ous index to each book, and a complete index volume to the entire se- 
ries. 

This first volume greatly commends the whole enterprise. It is an 
auspicious beginning, and if the parts that are to follow shall fulfill the 
promise of the part before us it will present a thesaurus of homiletical 
thought and suggestion probably surpassing any work in the English 
language. 

The plan on which the work is constructed furnishes Critica’ Notes 
for each chapter, followed by Main Homiletics, not for the chapter as 
such, but for the successive paragraphs or sections, and finally sugges- 
tive Comments on each verse. In this threefold way the more general 
and the more particular ideas, lessons, and implications of the sacred 
text are brought out, in a wonderful wealth of instructive, stimulating, 
and quickening truth. In addition to all this Suggestive [dustrations for 
almost every chapter, have been gathered and are given from the broad 
fields of history and general literature, both sacred and secular, in prose 
and poetry. 

The Critical Netes are very brief, but as a rule very apt and illumin- 
ating. The writer draws freely from the original Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint version, and uses, with full credit, the conclusions, in pithy ex- 
pressions, of the latest and most trustworthy critical scholars. These 
notes form a proper basis for the homiletical exegesis which follows. 

This work must not be regarded as an ordinary volume of sermonic 
outline. It is a Commentary—though a commentary everywhere anima- 
ted by the preacher’s aim, shaping all the elucidations of the sacred 
text to the grand service to which the inspired Scriptures are divinely 
consecrated as ‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.’’ It is a commentary in which the divine 
word is studied with an intensely practical aim. This fact to great de- 
gree removes from the work the usual objection to most of the works 
that offer themselves as helps for the pulpit. Such works, when they 
furnish ready-made sermonic outlines, may, if used in the spirit of in- 
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dolent appropriation, become atrophy or death to the preacher’s own 
originality and power. No condemnation of such use can be too severe. 
But a work like this, if used legitimately, may prove a development to 
his best originality, by cultivating and training the homiletic temper, by 
starting new and stimulating lines of thought and truth, and quickening 
and disciplining the action of his constructive powers. He becomes not 
only a recipient, enriched with the best thought of others, but, much 
more, an abler producer, out of his ampler thinking and his trained ca- 
pacity. He is able to do better and more independent sermonic work. 
A single sentence or word, often, may set the mind agoing upon a fresh 
line of truth, full of interest, instruction and power. 

The high grade of work that characteristically marks this volume, 
still leaves room for criticism of some of its parts and features. At 
places comment and suggestions seem needlessly multiplied. Occasion- 
ally a more obvious thought might well be spared. Sometimes an in- 
ference is fanciful and strained. The enriching is here and there over- 
done. These things, indeed, are largely matters of taste. But on 
Gen. 1 : 24-26, we find repeated from the ancient interpreters the no- 
tion that in the pre-Adamic animal world there was no pain nor oppres- 
sion or killing of the weaker by the stronger. Surely there is no need 
of making such a claim as this in face of the clear records of geology. 
The Scriptures nowhere credit pain and death among the lower animals 
to man’s sin and fall, and it is worse than useless to maintain an anti- 
thesis to science where none exists. The high excellence and merit of 
this work in general, make it the more important that its excellence be 
maintained in every particular. M. V. 


Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By Theodore W. Hunt, 

Ph. D., Litt. D. t2mo. pp. 384. 

To most readers the title of this book would convey a more accurate 
idea of its contents if the word ‘‘religious’’ were substituted for the 
word ‘‘ethical,’’ which is far too cold and scientific a term for the fervid 
and devout spirit of the early English writers. 

The deeply religious nature of the Anglo-Saxon and early English lit- 
erature impresses all who study it. Though sometimes credulous and 
superstitious or mystical, those old writers often bad a grasp of Chris- 
tian truth and a comprehension of its spirit that puts to shame more 
favored scholars of the present day. With all that is best in that prim- 
itive thinking Professor Hunt is in full sympathy and he writes lovingly 
about it. Naturally, perhaps, from having been long under the spell of 
that thought, and yet without sufficient reflection upon how the old 
garments would look on us, he regrets the loss of the pious old cus- 
toms and the ‘secularizing tendencies” of the present day. Is it not, 
after all, chiefly our wider vocabulary and more varied knowledge that 
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makes us seem less religious than former generations? The great 
problems of life are discussed as earnestly as ever. 

Professor Hunt displays a wide acquaintance with his subject. As 
a work on English literature the value of his book is diminished by the 
limitation of its research to a single line. Asa treatment of one topic 
it is too repetitious and lacks movement except along the unphilosophic 
track of time. These defects seem to inhere in the nature of the sub- 
ject. Doubtless clergymen will find the treatise suggestive and serious 
minds may be awakened to a deeper interest in our oldest literature and 
be led to examine it in its original sources, for much of its simplicity 
and charm evaporate in the best account or translation. J. A. H. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Problem of Fesus. By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL. D. 

Revised Edition. pp. 36. 

The author thus introduces his subject: ‘The Problem of Jesus is 
two-fold. First: a philosophical — How will you account for him? 
Secondly : a practical—What will you do with him ?”’ 

Jesus of Nazareth is then described as ‘the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in human history’’ in respect to his Jersonality, his religion 
and his ixfluence. The last topic is most fully described, and with 
startling effect, as the various classes whom Jesus has so wonderfully 
influenced are marshaled before us, long lists of each being given, viz. 
his cotemporaries, the fathers, preachers, biographers, exegetes, theolo- 
gians, historians, hymnists, heroes, colonists, philanthropists, reform- 
ers, sociologists, educators, statesmen, publicists, lawyers, merchants, 
physicians, scientists, artists, poets. philosophers, and last of all the 
writers, of whom only one is mentioned, Fohn Bunyan, “his genius 
shall represent them all.”’ 

‘See how Jesus is personally influencing men and women to-day ; 
converting and transfiguring into his own likeness Jews and Gentiles, 
savages and sages, profligates and Pharisees. !n short, the nearer any 
man approaches Jesus of Nazareth the loftier that man becomes. * * 
And Jesus was never so influential as he is at this very hour.”’ 

The ‘practical problem,”’ the momentous question: ‘What will you 
do with Jesus of Nazareth?’ is then kindly but earnestly driven home 
upon the reader as an executive, as a personal and as a pressing ques- 
tion—almost forcing to the conclusion of the Roman centurion. THIS 
IS THE SON OF Gop. C. A. H. 


Pew Rents and the New Testament. Can they be Reconciled? By 
Robert C. Ogden. Introduction by J. R. Miller, D. D. pp. 4o. 
This is a vigorous argument to prove from ‘the nature of God and 

man, from the teaching and practice of Christ and the apostles, and 

from the precedent of the early Church,’’ that we are imperatively com- 
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manded to ‘‘maintain the preaching of the Gospel free, in proper houses 
of worship’? and “that the maintenance be by voluntary gifts alone.’’ 
The expediency of the selling or renting of pews, in view of financial 
and social considerations, is freely admitted, as also that some conspic- 
uous failures have occurred, where experiments of free sittings have 
been tried, but the frincip/e is all the more earnestly argued for on 
broad evangelical grounds, and notable instances of its successful ap- 
plication are given, such as St. Ann’s on the Heights, Brooklyn, and 
St. George’s, New York. Similar testimony is adduced from the prac- 
tice of the churches in Protestant Switzerland, and a ‘thighly respected 
ecclesiastical authority”? is quoted as affirming that ‘to-day, in the 
Church of England, the pew system is as verily a decaying and vanish- 
ing usage as is the use of the whipping-post or the imprisonment of a 
man for debt.”’ C. A. H. 


I. KOHLER, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pastor and People; or, Directory in such ministerial acts as are not 
prescribed in the established rituals of the Church. By Rev. F. 
Berkenmeyer, M. A., Sellersville, Bucks county, Pa. pp. 217. 


This book opens with a definition of Pastoral Theology, as follows: 
‘‘Pastoral Theology is the practical knowledge gathered from experi- 
ence in the administration of the ministerial office.”’ 

After some general remarks upon the nature of the ministry, the di- 
vine call and the training needed for the office, the author proceeds to 
argue in un-Lutheran fashion for the validity of ordination irrespective 
of a call from the people. Most of his counsels are in general accord- 
ance with the customs prevalent among the pastors of the Lutheran 
churches in eastern Pennsylvania, and many of them would be found 
useful by young and unexperienced clergymen, especially by such as 
may be called, like the author himself, to serve so-called ‘union 
churches.’’ He argues very conclusively (p. 81 sq.) against the estab- 
lishment of such churches, pleads for separate Lutheran S. Schools (p. 
75), and gives much sound and sensible advice on this and kindred sub- 
jects. But we must add a word of caution to such young ministers as 
may be induced to peruse his book, ¢. g., in regard to his suggestions 
concerning the confirmation of adults after baptism (p. 38), the writing 
of sermons after their delivery (p. 17), the custom of having the chil- 
dren adopt the faith of their father when their parents belong to differ- 
ent churches (p. 40), the calling of the roll at confessional services 
(p. 41), the custom of close communion (p. 44), the exclusion of others 
wher communion is administered to the sick (p. 60), the advocacy of 
church councils without elders (p. 1ot), the use of clerical vestments 
(p. 119), &c. 

In an appendix the author gives a resumé of standing resolutions of 
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the Ministerium of Pennsylvania that will answer as a convenient man- 
ual for ministers belonging to that ecclesiastical body. Cc. A. H. 


HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 


The Church of To-Morrow. Addresses delivered in the United States 
and in Canada during the Autumn of 1891. By W. J. Dawson. pp. 
338. 

Rev. Mr. Dawson, a Scotch minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was one of the delegates at the Ecumenical Conference in Wash- 
ington and, by appointment, delivered before it an address on ‘‘The 
Church of the Future.’’ In a brief introduction he gives a concise 
statement of the ground covered by his address, regretting that the 
short time allotted to him prevented a fuller discussion of the ‘‘fascina- 
ting theme.”’ 

He suggested that “the four chief characteristics of 7he Church of 
the Future would be simplification, the democratic spirit, social aim, 
and intellectual and organic comprehension.’’ He maintains that ‘in 
most cases the forces of separation spring from organization, rather 
than from creed; and, even where creeds differ, the differences are for 
the most part infinitesimally small compared with the agreements.” “It 
is certain that the Catholic is much nearer the Methodist than is either 
to the Unitarian.’’ And he hopes for ‘‘some new statement of truth 
which may unite all Christians in one, and that, in the final reunion of 
Christendom, the truth which dwells in Rome may free itself from the 
corruption, and even Rome may not prove forever irreconcilable. This, 
at least, was the hope and aim of Jesus—one fold and one shepherd.”’ 

During his visit to this country the author preached at various places in 
the United States and in Canada, and has published in this volume “the 
addresses thus delivered. * * Ido not pretend that they all strictly 
conform to the title of this volume, but I think they have a unity which 
is based upon their general aim and spirit.’’ C. A. H. 








